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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE resignation of Mr. Layard may not in itself involve 
any serious diminution of Ministerial strength, but it 
is not unimportant as a symptom of the dissatisfaction which 
the appointment of Mr. Géschen to the Chancellorship of 
the Duchy of Lancaster has excited amongst the subordinate 
members of the Government—and, indeed, amongst an 
influential section of the Liberal party. The claims of the 
late Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs to a place in the 
Cabinet may be small, but we can well understand that he 
and others who have served for years in inferior but laborious 
offices, or who have long and faithfully supported their 
party in an independent position, should feel sore at the 
sudden elevation of a gentleman who has had the most 
limited parliamentary experience ; who has done little and 
sacrificed nothing for the Liberal cause ; who is certainly 
clever, but who has scarcely rendered himself conspicuous ; 
who may have the capacity for a leader, but who does not 
at present boast a single follower. The head of a great 
party cannot safely disregard the claims of long service in 
favour of untried talent ; and it is difficult to say whether 
Earl Russell’s deficiency of tact is more remarkable in the 
gift of a peerage to a mere Whig like Sir John Romilly, 
or in the promotion of a raw subaltern like Mr. Géschen over 
the heads of his veteran officers. 


A deputation from the Reform League has elicited 
from Earl Russell a declaration which will be welcome 
to all who sincerely desire an extension of the franchise 
and an improvement in our representative system. The 
gentlemen who waited upon his Lordship as the advocates 
of manhood suffrage could scarcely expect that the Premier 
would assent to their views or would stake the existence of 
his Government upon a measure for which the country is 
totally unprepared. Even more advanced Liberals than the 
head of the Whig party will hesitate to give credence to 
many of their statements, and will certainly refuse to 
recognise the force of a large portion of their arguments. 
They would have done better service to the cause they 
have at heart, had they devoted their energies to the 
support of some practical measure, rather than to the 
promulgation of views which are calculated to alarm the 
present possessors of political power, and to impede that 
gradual and peaceful progress, which is alone consistent 
with the spirit of the age and with the moderate temper of 
the time. The Conservative press will no doubt make 
abundant use of their injudicious speeches, and will evoke 
from them a democratic phantom to terrify timid ten- 
pound householders. But every great movement has to | 
undergo a certain amount of damage from the foolishness and 


extravagance of its more extreme adherents. And we are | 
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quite willing to set against the harm which Mr. Beales and 
his working-class coadjutors may have done, the advantage 
which must arise from the explicit promise of its head that 
the Government will stand or fall by their promised measure 
of Parliamentary Reform. Such a pledge was never more 
opportune than at the present time, when a vague impres- 
sion of feebleness and vacillation on the part of the 
Administration was rapidly gaining ground. We do not 
mean to say that there was any adequate cause for this, 
but undoubtedly there have been some circumstances 
calculated to give colour to it. It is no secret in political 
circles that a mildly mutinous spirit has been lately growing 
up amongst Liberal members of the Conservative or 
conventional stamp ; and that there have been some mani- 
festations of a disposition to try against the new Reform 
Bill tactics similar to those which proved effectual in former 
instances. Nothing isso likely to check and discourage any 
attempts of the kind as the declaration to which we have 
adverted. Nothing, on the other hand, is so likely to call 
forth an overwhelming demonstration of public opinion in 
favour of a rational and practical measure of reform as the 
knowledge that we have at last got a Government which 
means what it says, which will not play fast and loose with 
its own propositions, and which is prepared to earn the 
support for which it asks by staking everything that is 
dear to the official mind upon the result of the conflict. 
The noble Earl has now—so to speak—nailed his flag to 
the mast, and it remains for the country to show its 
appreciation of his earnestness and sincerity. 


The death of Massimo d’Azeglio can scarcely be called a 
political event, but it is one which no friend of Italy can 
consent to pass by in silence. The noble Marquis was 
not a great statesman, an astute politician, or a skilful 
administrator, but he was a patriot of rare single-mindedness ; 
and if he did not render his country such services as those 
which have rendered the names of Cavour and Garibaldi 
illustrious, it ought not to be forgotten that he was one of 
the foremost in the band of pioneers who prepared the way 
for those great men. Although he was not a follower of 
Mazzini, and indeed held studiously aloof from him, he 
co-operated efficiently with the leader of “Young Italy,” 
in keeping alive in the minds of his countrymen the hope, ex- 
pectation, and desire of better things than servitude to Austria 
and the petty princes whom she supported. While Mazzini 
gave the chief prominence to the idea of thé Unity, D’Azeglio 
dwelt most upon the Liberty, of Italy. As the head ofthe 
Piedmontese Government after the battle of Novara, he 
rendered inestimable service to his country by showing that 
it was possible for a constitutional State to prosper in Italy. 


| No one who looks back to the events of those times can 


| doubt that it was this demonstration which rendered the 
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liberation and consolidation of Italy possible. D’Azeglio 
laid the foundation-stone of the edifice which has since been 
reared ; and although it is true that he shrank from carrying 
on the work he had commenced, that he had no faith in the 
possibility of a United Italy, and that his comparatively 
inferior talents and weaker resolution paled before the 
statesman-like genius, the enterprise and the splendid 
audacity of Cavour, it is not less true that he rendered to 
his country invaluable services, and that he has left a name 
which ought never to be mentioned by Italians without 
respect and gratitude. 

The actual condition and the real prospects of the so- 
called military revolt in Spain constitute an enigma which it 
is almost impossible to solve. If we are to believe the 
accounts which reach us by telegraph, and which are, of 
course, filtered through the Government offices, we should 
be driven to the conclusion that the case of Prim was hope- 
less, and that nothing was left to him but to take refuge in 
Portugal. But, then, the puzzling thing is, that he seems 
in no hurry to make his escape, and that the pursuing 
columns appear even less disposed to place him under an 
inconvenient pressure. It is difficult to understand how it 
is that, if the officers sent after him were really in earnest, 
they should not have succeeded in bringing him to bay in 
the course of the fortnight during which they have been on 
his track. On the other hand, it is equally difficult to com- 
prehend how it is that he should have made no stand, should 
have tried no means of turning the tables upon his antago- 
nists, should have done nothing whatever to excite military 
revolts in any other part of the country, or in any other 
corps of the army. ‘That no such risings have taken place 
seems the only thing which is beyond reasonable doubt ; 
and, so far as it goes, it tends to render it improbable that 
O’Donnell’s supremacy is in any serious danger. But, then, 
it only renders more mysterious the laxity with which 
Prim is pursued. Under these circumstances, we are not 
surprised to find the able correspondent of the Z'%mes, in 
Madrid, intimating that there is more in Prim’s insurrection 
than meets the eye. We eannot venture on the attempt 
to disentangle an imbroglio which defies the penetration of 
so competent an observer. It may be that Prim and 
O’Donnell understand each other, and are playing a 
preconcerted game in order to force the Queen to abdicate. 
It may be, on the other hand, that Prim is an accomplice 
both of the Queen and of the Queen mother ; that he is 
acting with their connivance, and that he is emboldened, 
and his rival disheartened, by a knowledge that the 
highest person in the realm is, at heart, on his side. Spanish 
politics are full of mystery, of dark holes and corners, of 
ingenious and subtly-devised intrigues; and it is quite 
impossible to say whether all that we see and hear of is not 
a mere cloak to cover the real game which is being played 
in the royal closet, by agents who make up by intimacy with 
her Majesty and influence over her, for their want of 
political eminence and position. This, however, is both 
certain and lamentable—that whether it is a comedy or a 
tragedy which is being performed, the people who are 
mainly interested in the catastrophe will have no influence 
in deciding what form it shall take. While soldiers, 
politicians and palace-favourites plot or gamble for power, 
the nation stands quietly by and waits submissively to see 
what master the turn of the game may give it. Prim is 
called a Progresista, and O’Donnell is said to be the head 
of the Conservative Liberals. But it would be a mistake 
to suppose that any triumph of principle is involved in the 
victory of either general. So long as the army continues to 
be, as at present, the only real power in the State, it cannot 
matter much whether one general or another obtains its 
support on condition of doing its bidding. 


We are almost tired of indulging anticipations as to the 
speedy close of the New Zealand war. Time after time we 
have congratulated ourselves upon what appeared to be 
reasonable grounds for looking forward to a speedy cessation 
of the conflict ; and time after time it has broken out in 
some fresh place. The recent change of ministry is, 
however, rather favourable than otherwise to the exoneration 
of England from any further share of the burden. Mr. 
Weld advocated a “self-reliant” policy; but the new 
Premier, Mr. Stafford, has announced his intention of 
making such reductions in the Colonial expenditure as will 
render that policy imperative. If an annual saving of 


something like £240,000 is to be effected, it is clear that the | 
British regiments must be sent home, and that the Colonial | 





Government must discover some cheaper force for the 
defence of the settlers. Indeed, there is no real difficulty in 
doing so. The English far outnumber the Maories; and 
when they are not encumbered by military pipe-clay and 
routine, they are more than a match for their savage 
antagonists. The Colonial volunteers have recently stormed 
more than one pah; and while they have obtained a just 
confidence in their own prowess, the natives must be pro- 
portionately dispirited by finding that they have now. to deal 
with men who go straight to their mark, and know what 
bush-fighting is. After the severe lessons they have lately 
received, it is not improbable that they will abstain 
from any offensive operations against the settlers; and in 
that case Mr. Stafford’s policy of leaving them alone, while 
keeping on foot a sufficient force to guard against any sudden 
rising or treacherous surprise, will meet the exigences of 
the case. It is not our interest to force a conflict with the 
natives, if they will only permit us to remain at peace. The 
numbers of the English settlers are increasing, while those 
of the Maories are diminishing so rapidly that the supremacy 
of the former must, in the course of a few years, be too 
obvious for dispute. Under these circumstances the true 
policy of the Colonial Government is one of a temporizing, 
although not of a timid, character ; and we observe with 
satisfaction that this appears to be the view of Mr. Stafford. 

It is clear that the relations between France and the 
United States in reference to the intervention in Mexico are 
growing more and more strained. Although the latter 
State does not recognise the rule of Maximilian, it pours 
into the Tuileries a constant fire of protests against his acts, 
The Emperor Napoleon has not been accustomed to be 
remonstrated with in the frank and unreserved manner 
which Mr. Seward employs in his communications ; and he 
is, no doubt, by this time thoroughly sick of an enterprise 
which finds no favour either at home or abroad, which 
cripples his foreign policy, disorders his finances, and exposes 
him at every moment to the chances of a war which he can 
scarcely wage with success, but from which he cannot retreat 
without loss of honour and prestige. The President of the 
United States is, we believe, not personally disposed to 
push matters to an extremity, for he knows the full 
difficulty of the task which lies before him in 
reconstructing the Union. But, even if he were so dis- 
posed, he could not resist the pressure of Congress should 
that body insist upon his taking vigorous measures for the 
vindication of the Monroe doctrine. That they are not 
unlikely to do so is admitted on all hands; and, indeed, 
Mr. Seward’s visit to Vera Cruz, “and such other ports 
as he may think fit,” is probably undertaken with a view to 
the eventualities that may arise. It is asserted that the 
Emperor Napoleon has promised to withdraw the French 
troops as soon as the United States recognise the rule of 
Maximilian, but we doubt whether such an arrangement 
would be acceptable at Washington, while it would involve 
the downfall ef the newempire. As soon as the tricolour 
ceased to wave on the Mexican soil, filibusters would pour 
over the frontier from Texas and other States. The turbulent 
elements of Mexican society would easily be set in commotion, 
and Maximilian would soon be compelled to retire from a 
position which he has not as yet had sufficient time to 
consolidate. If, therefore, such an agreement as that we 
have referred to were made between the French and 
United States Governments, it could only be’ regarded as 
a decent way of letting the Mexican Empire down gently. 
Turning from the foreign to the domestic affairs of the 
United States, we find with satisfaction that there is every 
probability .that. on the reassembling of Congress the 
Democrats and the Conservative Republicans will be strong 
enough to outvote the Radicals and to carry through the 
President’s policy of reconstruction. Sanguine people, 
indeed, profess to hope that all the Southern States may be 
readmitted to the Union by the Ist of February. ‘That 
anticipation may not be realized ; but it is something to 
know that the moderate and conciliatory spirit in which 
the bulk of the Northern people now regard their Southern 
fellow-citizens has at last produced its effect on their 
representatives. 








SPANISH INSECURITIES. 


Txe indulgence of political sympathies is often an expensive 
luxury. Mr. Canning spoke once of “ redressing in the New 
World the balance of the Old,” and that policy, reduced to 
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practice, created anarchy and chaos in South America and an | 


aching void in the pockets of those ardent British friends of 
freedom whose feelings did not find sufficient relief in writing 
or speaking for the cause, but hurried them into serious pecu- 
niary sacrifices for its sake. The Quaker who “ sympathised a 
hundred pounds” knew what he was doing with his money, 
but the dupes whose millions were swallowed up in forwarding 
the plots of revolutionary swindlers took a long time to find 
out that they had been made fools of. Before time had taught 
us the absurdity of our proceedings in another hemisphere, 
the cause of “liberal and constitutional government” in 
Spain, personified by the virtuous sister of the late lamented 
Ferdinand of Naples, involved us in a course of action of 
which the Spanish bond-holders in England and the people of 
Spain in their own country are now able to appreciate the 
results. A degraded monarchy, a powerless people, an un- 
manageable army, repudiated debts, unsettled commerce, 
perpetually recurring ministerial crises and military plots, are 
some of the delightful features of political life in Spain to- 
day—with the existence of some of which, it is true, we 
cannot be reproached, but all of which we could at this 
moment contemplate with far greater equanimity if we did 
not feel, to our sorrow, that to bring things to this pass has 
cost ourselves a great deal. Lord Palmerston himself, the 
inheritor and improver of Mr. Canning’s foreign policy, lived 
long enough to experience some remarkable proofs of public 
and personal gratitude, both in Spain and South America. 
One of his envoys to Spain was sent out of Madrid without 
much ceremony. His nephew was assassinated at Lima. 
Africa, as the French say, begins at the Pyrenees, and 
certainly things of every day occurrence in Spain could scarcely 
happen in any other part of Europe. Not but the Spaniards 
are a noble people,—still, perhaps, the finest and most un- 
tainted race, in the mass, to be found anywhere. Their 
national character is high and capable of all great and heroic 
things; but they have been so misused and misgoverned for 
hundreds of years that their inherent qualities have seldom 
during that time had fair play. Nearly all their prominent 
men (such as they are) are sons of the people; men, no doubt, 
whom the seething tide of revolution has brought to the 
surface, and who retain the faults of such an origin, but yet 
with qualities that show how much manhood and vigour there 
is in the stock from which they have sprung. Of the great 
military chiefs, O’Donnell, we believe, alone claims noble descent. 
As a matter of course, he is by his Irish origin regum progenies, 
and it is in the case of one of his family that the Connaught 
Patriot's remarkable theory of the eligibility of a true-born 
Fenian for royal alliances finds its principal illustration. But 
even as Spaniards the O’Donnells have been noble for some 
generations, and the Count of Lucena and Duke of Tetuan has 
enough “ blue blood” in his veins to hold his own with most 
Spanish grandees. Prim, who is just at present the most 
notable Spaniard extant, is the son of an officer of no particular 
family. Narvaez is of even lower origin. He is a mere soldier 
of fortune, but a thorough soldier in daring, and one who has 
also given proofs of the highest military talent. Espartero 
(whose name means “ basket-maker ”) is the son of a muleteer. 
The origin and object of Prim’s revolt are still involved in 
much obscurity, and there is not yet, we think, sufficient colour 
for the hypothesis that it has been concerted on an understand- 
ing not only with Espartero, but also with Queen Christina at 
Paris, and even with Queen Isabella at Madrid. It is true 
that mother and daughter have both held the threat of calling 
in Espartero as Prime Minister in terrorem over O'Donnell, 
who is only tolerated as a disagreeable necessity by the latter, 
and is heartily detested by the former. But Espartero knows 
both the Royal ladies well enough to be aware that his part in 
such a move would be that of the animal employed to pick the 
chestnuts out of the fire. They, on the other hand, may possibly 
* apprehend that, if restored to power, he might not use it in 
the precise way that would please them most; that he might 
even go so far as to take away from the daughter the political 
power of which he once deprived the mother. Prim and 
Espartero are both Progresistas, and the latter is honestly 
such; but we cannot think that it would be for the good of 
Europe or of Spain, that either should displace and replace 
O'Donnell. The people of Spain, perhaps, would say,—‘ Tan 
buenos uno como otro, y picaronazos todos” (“ One as good as 
another, and great scoundrels all”); but, after all, the chief 
want of the country at present is a strong Government, and in 
the vigour of his administration O’Donnell has certainly the 
advantage of all his competitors. Hspartero, even when most 
popular, was not much respected, and has faults of character 
too glaring for a post that requires the utmost firmness and 
discretion. A man whom the most urgent calls of duty, or 


| 
| 
| 





even considerations of his own vital interest and safety, could 
not, in the most critical moments of his life, draw away from 
the card-table, is not fit to be entrusted with the destinies of a 
nation. There was an Earl of Derby in whom the ruling passion 
was so strong that he witnessed a cock-fight on the coverlet of his 
death-bed, and it will probably be said of the Duke of Victory, 
as was once said of another passionate gamester, that he died 
“waiting for the last trurmp.” Prim’s character is still more 


disreputable, and we should have to go to Turkey or India, or, 


at least, South America, to find anything like it in modern 
times. A man of no principle, or shadow of scruple; a blood- 
thirsty Christino against the Carlists, a bloodthirsty Moderado 
against the Progresistas, and now a Progresista, from whom, if 
he once got the upper hand, the Moderados could expect little 
favour or mercy; his solitary distinction, such as it is, is reck- 
lessness of a life upon which he sets exactly its proper value. 
In any hypothesis, his present enterprise is most discreditable, 
and such as no man of honour would ever have undertaken. 
If he means treason, he is most ungrateful to his Sovereign, 
who has pardoned previous acts of treachery and loaded him 
with the most distinguished marks of her favour. If he means 
merely a party move against O’Donnell, in that case, too, his 
ingratitude would be conspicuous,—and the way in which he 
has attempted to carry his project into effect is disgraceful to 
himself as a soldier, as it is likely to be disastrous to his 
country. The Spanish army, thoroughly demoralised by 
incessant pronunciamentos, lending itself without hesitation 
to every scheme of every military speculator, and more 
remarkable for corruptibility than courage, recovered to 
some extent its morale, and even its prestige, in the Moorish 
expedition under O’Donnell. But if Prim’s attempt should 
now succeed, the army must again relapse into the state of 
disorganization and indiscipline from which it has with difficulty 
been rescued. If, again, the gold of Queen Christina, or perhaps 
some wilier and warier conspirator, has put Prim in motion, he 
must at once lose any character for patriotism the most 
enthusiastic of his admirers may have given him, and sink to 
the lowest level of a mere military hireling. 

Though he has for some time past been spoken of as the 
leader of the party that is supposed to desire a free and united 
“ Tberia,” that project is so utterly chimerical that we scarcely 
think even the adventurous spirit of Prim would be likely to 
engage in it. If Ireland were a separate kingdom, with a king 
of its own, it is easy to imagine how little desire, under any 
circumstances, the people of England would have to accept his 
sway. Such, likewise, is the national feeling of Spain with 
respect to the neighbouring monarchy of the Peninsula, and 
nothing could more effectually tend to secure the Bourbon 
dynasty on the throne, discredited though it now is in the eyes 
of the Spanish people, than any attempt to incorporate them 
with an inferior nationality, which they have sometimes held 
in subjection, and always held in contempt. <A few days must 
decide the issue of Prim’s extraordinary hunting-party, and 
also reveal in some measure the motives and the means by 
which he has been actuated and aided. But its result cannot, 
in any event, be other than most mischievous to a country for 
which peace is a primary necessity, scourged and exhausted as it 
has been by civil wars and hostile factions, and scarcely allowed 
a breathing-time in which to recover its strength, and renew the 
normal life of a civilized community. The extension of railways, 
the development of public works and private industries, the 
application of the energies of a strong and intelligent popula- 
tion to bringing out the resources of a country so richly blessed 
by Nature—these and higher objects are all indefinitely 
retarded and almost rendered hopeless by the overgrown pro- 
portions of military power, and, above all, by the irrepressible 
and ill-regulated ambition of military adventurers. A stand- 
ing army, which is only endurable when it is the guarantee 
of public order and strength, becomes, when it is itself the 
centre and source of all disturbance and disorder, a standing 
weakness and a national reproach. The only useful end 
which Spain at present answers in the world is to teach it 
this wholesome lesson. 








THE FENIAN PLOT, 


Ir seems beyond contradiction that the pomp and circum- 
stance of the Special Commission in Dublin and Cork, and the 
heavy sentences already passed upon some score of Fenian 
conspirators, have failed to intimidate the Brotherhood 
in Ireland. ‘The plot, however mad it may be, will not 
be éasily unearthed. Their duties have been boldly and 
efficiently performed by the Irish Crown lawyers and by the 
police, and yet Fenianism flourishes in the larger towns, 
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assuming an attitude even of defiance. _ However improbable, 
it is by no means certain that a “ rising . may not yet be 
attempted. The Government had information that it would 
take place in Cork, whilst the trials were proceeding there, 
and learned subsequently that the outbreak was only prevented 
by Fenian orders. Recent seizures have shown that the 
casting of Minie bullets and the manufacture of the traditional 
Irish weapon, the pike, still proceed in the capital of the 
country; and the landing a few days ago of as many as 
twenty-one armed persons in Sligo from America, Scotland, 
and places within the kingdom far distant from each other, 
indicates a common and serious purpose, and establishes 
the wide extent and ramifications of the Confederacy. The 
Trish authorities suspect that depdts of arms exist in Dublin, and 
have been watching for some days a spot whither they believe 
a large number of rifles have lately been conveyed for conceal- 
ment. There has been a fear that mischief may be contemplated 
in Waterford. A late attempt at incendiarism in Dublin is attri- 
buted, not altogether without probability, to Fenian influences. 
A Proclamation of the St. Patrick Society has been discovered, 
dated as late as December 30, 1865, and counselling the 
Brethren to hide their arms, to act prudently, to practise 
sobriety, and patiently to make preparation for the day of the 
struggle. “The grand work of liberation,” says this printed 
manifesto, “ will soon begin. 





Soon shall our country have an | 


which make Fenianism formidable. It may last as long as 
Ribbonism if the principals are not captured; or, should its 
managers give up the idea of meeting the Queen’s forces, it 
may sink into a completer counterpart for Ribbonism, and 
swell the catalogue of that society’s members. Such a secret 
socialistic body would be more to be feared than an ont- 
break of civil war, which would be put down in a day, since 
the work of the Ribbon Fenian would appear in the burning 
thatch, in houghetl cattle, or the murdered landlord brought 
home on a shutter to his family. 

It has been a gréat injury to the country that Stephens was 
able to effect his escape. The idea is fast rooted in the mind 
of the humbler classes in Ireland that he is a man unequalled in 
resource and daring by any former “ patriot ” of the Irish race, 
There is not a peasant from Donegal to Cork, there is not a 
shopboy or enthusiastic young clerk in any of the larger towns 
who thinks that he has fled to America, or even to France. 
It is their conviction that he remains in Ireland; that he has 
baffled, and will continue to baffle, the activity of the police; 
that he has still high hopes of a successful revolt, and is assured 
of help from quarters little suspected by the Government, 
These are the wild notions of ignorance, it is true; but 


| they keep alive the Fenian excitement, and as long as they 


army of citizen-soldiers. Soon shall the ‘Sunburst’ shine upon | 


our hills.” The number of military-looking Americans who 
parade the streets of Dublin, and engage themselves in no 
occupation, but are supposed to be supported by Fenian money 
“ from the other side,” has not decreased, and the temper of the 
populace was sufficiently shown by their defacing the posters 
announcing that the city and county of Dublin were placed under 


the provisions of the Peace Preservation Act. All these indica- _ 


tions of a deeper plot, and one of greater resources than was 
before imagined, have produced a manifest change of feeling— 
from ridicule of Fenianism to something very like fear of it—on 
the part of the same persons. The renewed activity in the 
councils of the Irish section of the treasonable league, of which 
these occurrences are the outward and visible sign, is generally 
referred to the presence of James Stephens in Ireland, and to 
his extraordinary powers as an organizer. But whether his 
hand works the wires or not, it is certain that the extirpation 
of Fenianism in Ireland will be a slow process and one of great 
labour and demanding extraordinary vigilance. A remembrance 


exist, the efforts of the Government firemen to put out the 
conflagration will fail. The shortest way to the suppression of 
Fenianism will be the re-arrest of the Head Centre, and as the 


| Irish detective police themselves believe that he may be still in 


Dublin, there is no reason to despair of seeing the home- 
blow given to the project which the capture and punishment of 
the arch-conspirator would constitute. But, on the other hand, 
it is satisfactory to find so generally excellent a feeling pre- 
vailing in Ireland with respect to the measures last adopted by 
the Lord Lieutenant and his Government. The proclaiming 
of the city and county of Dublin, and of the counties of Tip- 
perary and Waterford-—especially of the metropolitan district 
—is an unquestionable disgrace to Ireland which a portion of 
the population might have been disposed to resent, and an 
event which others might have sought to distort for purposes 
of party warfare; but with a unanimous voice the authorities 


_ have been commended for the act, so completely has the neces- 


of these facts will convince any candid mind that the Irish | 


Executive authorities were perfectly warranted in taking every 
step to which they have had recourse, and will secure for them 
the sympathy and assistance of all loyal men. 

There is some reason for suspecting that the plan of the 
Fenian organization is on the “ Ribbon” model. Ribbonism 
and Fenianism, in fact, run for a long way parallel; and if the 
latter is making use of the former, as some suppose, it is in a 
much higher degree a danger to society. The Ribbon element 
would take advantage of any tumult that might occur for 
carrying out its decrees of personal vengeance. The sup- 
posed similarity between the two secret societies consists in the 


complete isolation of each Ribbon lodge from every other. To | 


the members of a particular club or lodge, the existence of 
other lodges.in other cities and places is mere matter for sus- 
picion. No intercourse is allowed. The most perfect ignorance 
prevails as to the members of one sub-society among the 
members of another. By this method the least possible surface 
is presented to observation, and informers, who cannot be 
guarded against effectually by any precautions, are unable at 
the worst to betray more than a small number of the plotters 
and an unimportant portion of their plans. Thus Ribbon 
lodges have been dispersed repeatedly; their members have 
been transported beyond the seas for their country’s good in 
batches; and yet Ribbonism still flourishes. In all probability 
it is exactly so with Fenianism. The Government have, it 
is to be feared, done little more by their outlay on the Special 
Commissions than break up two local Fenian committees—one 
in Cork, the other in Dublin—one of which had the Irish 
People office for its head-quarters, and the other the public- 
house of the fugitive Geary as its meeting-place. There may 
be a dozen other Fenian centres, in as many Irish towns, 
presided over by individuals who could truly say that they 
never saw a single person belonging to the Irish People esta- 
blishment. So careful was Stephens in planning the enterprise 
that his recruits should not be discovered that he laid down 
the imperative regulation, that no man should be sworn in as 
a Fenian in presence of a third party. The same principle, 
no doubt, rules throughout the entire plan of the conspiracy. 
It is this secrecy, and this independence of the various sections, 
with their unquestioning obedience to the general director, 


sity for it been established, and so good a title have the police 
made, by their previous management of the business, to. the 


_ confidence of the loyal public who consent to place their liber- 
ties to some extent in the hands of those officers. Of comrse 


there has been in Ireland, as there has been even in England, 
some senseless panic about Fenianism. Disturbing and ridicu- 


| lous reports have been circulated, and weak persons have 





suggested extraordinary measures which would only. be justified, 
or necessary, in the event of an open outbreak of imsurrection ; 
but the feeling of the public in Ireland is not to be judged 
from these aberrations of the imbecile and the “ sengational.” 
That feeling is, in brief, the conviction that the mistake might 
be made of underrating the Fenian danger in consequence of 
its ludicrous aspects, and of neglecting the precautions.which 
common prudence suggests. The majority, who take this 
sensible view of the matter, do not believe that Mr. James 
Stephens, or the American colonels whom he is supposed to 
have brought to Ireland, and to have in pay, will ever confront 
her Majesty’s troops in any field, or get the length of attacking 
provincial banks and rifling them of their treasures; bat they 
now know that the organization, whatever itis, remains un- 
touched by the prosecutions conducted by the Crown lawyers, 
that its seeret leaders are not dismayed, that they continue to 
make pikes,,and import arms, and cast bullets, and that it is 
most unlikely that such a far-spreading scheme of preparation: 
can exist without producing open mischief in some form before 
all is over. ; 








THE OPENING OF THE PRUSSIAN CHAMBERS. 


Count Bismarck has commenced a new~ Parliamentary 
campaign with undiminished audacity. Neither he nor his 
master have the slightest idea of conciliating the representa- 
tives of the people, or of placing themselves in accord with the 
constitution which they have so long violated with impunity. 
Had any such wish existed on the part of the King, he would 
not have delegated to the Minister the task of delivering the 
Royal speech; for, after all that has occurred, the presence of 
Count Bismarck as the representative of his sovereign at the 
opening of the Chambers can only be regarded as a studied 
affront to the Lower House, and an unequivocal imiica- 
tion of an intention to persevere in the policy with which his 
name is identified. A rumour was lately current that King 
William had taken fright at the reckless career of his Premier, 
and that he was disposed to place some check upon his future 
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measures. But the story is evidently destitute of foundation, 
since the speech just delivered outdoes all its predecessors in 
the insolent frankness with which it avows the intention to 
persist in an arbitrary and rapacious policy. In almost the 
first sentence the Parliament is reminded, as if it were a mere 
matter of course, that the Constitution has been violated for 
several years, and that the administration of the State has 
been carried on in defiance of the law. The deputies are 
promised that statements of revenue and expenditure shall 
be laid before them, but this is by no means with a view 
to enable them to exercise any control, but simply in 
order that they may convince themselves that the finances 
“occupy @ favourable position.” The Budget, it is true, 
will be laid before them; but Count Bismarck allows it 
to be seen that he does not care the least in the world 
whether they agree to it or’ reject it. The Constitution has 
provided that the representatives of the people shall have an 
opportunity of talking about such matters as the taxation of 
the country, and to that extent the Minister is prepared to 
tolerate an arrangement which he doubtless regards as an 
impertinent interference with the Royal prerogative. But they 
must not deceive themselves by the notion that they are anything 
more than an authorized debating society, or that they have 
any real power in the State. Nor must they even push the 
license of debate too far. The finances Count Bismarck 
abandons to them, but he will not allow them even to discuss 
the organization of the army. As they have not chosen to 
concur in the measures proposed by the Government, the 
Government does not intend to be further troubled with their 
idle palavering. It will simply carry out the system it has 
‘adopted on its own responsibility, and in accordance with 
its own views of the divine right of the Kings of Prussia to 
regulate military affairs. A bill will be laid before the Chamber 
for providing the funds requisite for the construction of a 
harbour at Kiel; but whatever may be their views, “the 
Government still adheres to the intention of promoting the 
rapid and powerful development of the Prussian navy;” and 
we haye no doubt that they will carry out that intention, whether 
it does or does not meet with the approval of the Legislature. 
With regard to the Duchies the language of the speech amounts 
to little short of an explicit avowal that their annexation to 
Prussia is finally-decided upon. It is true that the future 
of these provinces has been reserved by the Convention of 
Gastein for further negotiations with Austria; but, then, as 
Herr von Bismarck very truly says, “In the possession of 
Slesvig and the position acquired in Holstein, Prussia has 
obtained a sufficient guarantee that this decision can only 


follow in a manner corresponding to the national interests of 


Germany and the just claims of Prussia.” Lest any doubt 
should remain as to what is intended, we are told that “his 
Majesty is determined to hold fast this pledge under all 
circumstances until the attainment of the desired end.” In 
other words, Prussia being in virtual possession of the pro- 


perty stolen from Denmark, means, as a vulgar thief would say, 


“to stick to the swag.” She may contemptuously toss some 
slight compensation to her confederate burglar for his share in 
the plunder, but as for the rights or the opinions of others, 
she merely “ mocks herself of them.” This kind of thing has 
been done before. There is nothing new under the sun—not 
even Count Bismarck; but it is a little startling that in 
this nineteenth century—as we are fond of saying—with rail- 
ways, electric telegraphs, public opinion, and all manner of 
other fine things, we should find a statesman thus nonchalantly 
setting all international law and right at defiance, and openly 








acting on the old Border maxim—* Let him take who has the | 


power, and let him keep who can.” 
appropriate enough that the deputies should be informed in 


After all this, it was | 


conclusion that it was quite a mistake to suppose that they | 


represent the feelings of the people—that these are in fact to 
be gathered from the loyal addresses and the servile demonstra- 
tions got up during the recess in three or four of the least im- 
portant provinces of the kingdom, and that the best thing for 
the intelligent and liberal classes in the country is to repose, 
like the ignorant peasantry. and the hardly lesg ignorant 
Junkers, a blind and servile confidence in the “ faithful and 
paternal rule of our princes.” ; 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Chamber has not 
accepted this advice. They have re-elected their former 


president and vice-president, Herren von Grabow and von | 


Bockum Dolffs, 
on his hat upon any suitable occasion; and the former has 
already commenced operations by delivering an address sharply 
criticising the conduct of the Government. No doubt the 
forthcoming session will be illustrated, as several past sessions 
have been, by a great many animated debates; and by much 


The latter is no doubt prepared to again put | 


tall talking on the part of the deputies. So far as oratory can 
accomplish his defeat, Count Bismarck will be utterly de- 
molished, and the enormity of his misdeeds will be proved in 
redundant eloquence and superfluous declamations. But if we 
are to prognosticate the future from our experience of the past, 
this will be all; and the minister will be found at the end of 
the session just where he was at the beginning, taking his own 

way and keeping it, in spite of all the vituperation heaped 
upon him. Then we shall have some ridiculous demonstration 

like the Cologne banquet of last year, and for the next few 

months all will be quiet, and the Government will be a 

despotism—untampered even by verbose harangues. It is really 

impossible to regard the annual session of the Prussian 

legislature, or the attitude of the people, without a large 

amount of contempt. They have tried remonstrences in every 

variety of form—by tedious debates, or by pleasant promises 

on the Rhine—for more years than we care to remember. 

They have utterly failed to accomplish anything whatever. 

Their talk has been disregarded; their writing has been 

sharply punished with fine and imprisonment, in utter violation 

of the law, which purports to guarantee freedom of political 

discussion. If anything has been satisfactorily proved, it is 

that neither the King nor his Minister care for what is called 

public opinion. The time has surely long since arrived when 

men, who really had in them the stuff of which freemen are 

made, would have come to the conclusion that some other 

means must be tried. What those means are itis not for us to 

point out; it is sufficient to say that no nation which really 

deserved liberty ever yet failed to find some way of making 

their tyrants uncomfortable, and thus bringing them to reason. 

The Hungarians and Venetians have contrived to make the 

government of their respective territories almost impossible to 
the Emperor of Austria, although he has had the means of 
setting up one nationality, to keep down another, and although 
the Austrian army has far less the character of a militia—and 
has therefore far less sympathy with the people—than that of 
Prussia. But the North German Parliament and people have 
not even made themselves a thorn in the side—a crumpled rose- 
leaf on the easy couch—of their King. When we are asked 
what is to be expected from such men, we can only answer— 
Nothing. If anything could make matters worse, it would be 
the excuse put forth for such apathy and cowardice. Itis said 
that the Crown Prince is a Liberal; that as soon as he ascends 
the throne all will be well; and that it is therefore better 
to let things take their course quietly during the life- 
time of the present monarch. But every one knows that the 
liberality of heirs-apparent is of the most doubtful and 
treacherous kind. We have repeatedly seen it vanish at the 
touch of the crown; and if ever there was an instance in which 
this was likely to be the case, it is the present. Why, indeed, 
should the Crown Prince gratuitously denude himself of power, 
which his grandfather and father were allowed to exercise 
without any hindrance worth speaking of? He must be very 
much unlike other heirs-apparent if he has not drawn from the 
events of the last few years the inference most favourable to 
the maintenance of the royal power. He must be very dull, 
indeed, if he has not learned from M. Bismarck’s success that 
so long as he can flatter his subjects with the hope of territorial 
aggrandizement at the expense of their neighbours, they will 
submit to almost any restriction upon the domestic liberties. 
There are plenty of little principalities in-Germany to annex; 
and, so long as there are, we feel quite convinced there will be no 
difficulty in managing a people who have shown the utmost 
willingness to sell their birthright for a Slesvig-Holstein mess 
of pottage. Besides, even if the Crown Prince should fling 
away his power in a moment of lavish generosity, who is to 
guarantee that he would not resume it in another fit of 
caprice? The liberties of a nation are never worth a month’s 
purchase when they rest on the mere tdlerance of the Crown; 
and the fact that the Prussians are content to hold their free- 
dom on so ignoble a tenure is a sufficient proof that they are 
quite as well off as they deserve to be. 

Austria has quite as much cause for discontent with the Royal 
Speech, as has the Prussian Parliament. But she is more 
powerless than they are, and has quite as little spirit. Had she 
stood by the minor Sates when they endeavoured to assert the 
authority of the Diet *in reference to the Slesvig-Holstein 
question, she might now have counted upon their assistance 
against her imperious rival. Had she never become the 
accomplice, she would not now be the dupe of Prussia. Had 
she not assisted in raising the devil, she would not now find it 
impossible’ to lay him. As it is, she is utterly without allies in 
Germany. ‘The allies whom she has deserted, betrayed, and 
bullied, will gladly witness her humiliation. ‘They will certainly 
commit themselves to no action, in reliance upon a Power 
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whose recent conduct has proved her unworthy of confidence. 
Alone, Austria can do nothing. She cannot successfully 
struggle with Prussia for the possession of provinces like 
Holstein, which is at a distance from her own borders, but which 
is practically enveloped by the territory of her antagonist. 
Even if she made her peace with Hungary, Venetia would still 
remain a fatal embarrassment. Italy and Prussia might easily, 
and with great mutual advantage, strike up an alliance—and, 
indeed, we can scarcely err in supposing that the dispatch of 
the order of the Black Eagle to Victor Emmanuel on the very 
eve of the delivery of King William’s speech, was intended as a 
not over delicate reminder of this disagreeable fact. As to the 
other European Powers, France is the only one which M. 
Bismarck will give himself the trouble to consider. Russia 
may not—indeed she notoriously does not—like the annexation 
of the Duchies, but Russia has quite enough on her hands at 
home. For the sake of Slesvig-Holstein she is not likely to 
quarrel with a Power whose territory adjoins the kingdom of 
Poland. The Emperor Napoleon might, no doubt, if he were 
not entangled with Mexico, arrest the Prussian Minister’s 
schemes by a word. But, even if he could, it is by no means 
certain that he would speak that word. There are two ways 
of preserving the balance of power. One consists in preventing 
the aggrandizement of a rival; the other in imitating his example, 
and obtaining what is called “ compensation ” at the expense of a 
third party. Whether any arrangement for mutual connivance 
at each other’s schemes was come to between Napoleon and 





von Bismarck during the late visit of the latter to Paris, it is | 
impossible tosay. But it is quite clear that, for some reason | 
or other, the Count feels himself secure from any imterference | 


on the part of France. We shall evidently not have long to | 
| to determine the limit; but that will affect only the constituen- 


wait for the dénouement of the Slesvig-Holstein drama. The 
pear is at last ripe for plucking ; the audacity which conceived 
and the energy which has carried out this infamous plot for 
deluding Germany and robbing Denmark, are on the point of 


being rewarded with final success. All that is left us is the | 


expression of a hope that if Europe is as helpless or as 
cowardly as the Prussian Parliament, it will at least behave 
with a little more dignity. If it can do nothing, and means 
to do nothing, to prevent the consummation of a great wrong, 
it may at least refrain from giving Count Bismarck an oppor- 
tunity of flouting its diplomatic remonstrances, as he flouts the 
speeches of his railing but submissive deputies. 





MINISTERIAL TACTICS. 


Mr. Brient has announced, with an air of official intelli- 
gence, that the coming Reform Bill is to deal only with the 
franchise, leaving the correction of anomalies in the constitu- 
encies to a future year. He has, moreover, declared that this 
arrangement has not merely his approval but the sanction of 
having been his own proposal, made in the form of advice to a 
former Government. On the other hand, we have already 
meetings remonstrating against this piecemeal suggestion, and 
we learn from the authority of a contemporary frequently found 
well-informed in such matters, that a sort of league of Liberal 
members of Parliament, not belonging to the extreme, but to 
the moderate sections, is being organized to oppose it, on the 
ground that mere extension of the franchise by itself would 
aggravate the evils which only a redistribution of seats can 
remedy. In these circumstances it is worth while to weigh 
carefully the reasons which support the rival courses, and to 
consider the strength of the motives which may be supposed to 
have influenced Government in its present resolution of doing 
only one thing at a time. 

The first and chief of these is obviously and, indeed, avow- 
edly, the expectation that it will be easier to do one thing than 
to do two. It is to be expected that the representatives of 
constituencies which would be disfranchised, in whole or in 
part, will have a strong inclination to vote against their 
political extinction, or at least merger. It is assumed that 
these gentlemen when they happen to be of the Whig per- 
suasion will swallow the Whig measure in all its particulars, 
except those which involve personal inconvenience, but that their 
gorge would rise if they were requested to vote for the abolition 
of their own seats. No doubt, this view needs no very critical 
investigation of human nature to establish its general truth. 
Bat, then, there are some counterbalancing considerations. It 
is a strong thing for a member, or a constituency, to vote 
against a Reform measure demanded by the country, and pro- 
posed by their own party, merely on the ground that it will 
abolish an illogical and unfair predominance they at present 
enjoy. It is too much to assume, not merely the absence of 
public spirit, but the supremacy of public corruption in all the 


| 


| 
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fifty or a hundred constituencies, or M.P.’s, who may be thus 
affected. Moreover, it may be remembered that it is not dis. 
franchisement, but only a transfer of franchises, which will be 
proposed. A new seat will be created for every old one 
abrogated; the present sitting member for a small borough 
will often have the prospect of being the favourite candidate 
for a new large borough; and the electors in a small con. 
stituency will become, perhaps, the turning votes in a lar 
constituency, to which they will be added. On the whole, 
party allegiance, public spirit, a sense of the demands of justice, 
and a prospect of some measure of equivalent advantage, will 
certainly operate to keep the votes of a great proportion of the 
really Liberal members for small boroughs true to their colours, 
even on a question regarding their own seats. And thus the 
main motive to defer the question becomes considerably 
curtailed of its first apparent strength. 

A second method is the desire, by simplicity of proposal, to 
avoid the perils of direct opposition. Nothing is better esta- 
blished in Parliamentary tactics than that every additional 
clause and every distinct proposition is an additional opportu- 
nity to the enemy. It affords an occasion for a new fight, a 
chance of discovering a fresh blunder, of establishing a fresh 
combination, of proposing a fresh adjustment of details. And 
this, of course, would be peculiarly the case in a measure 
dealing with half a hundred different interests, on each of 
which a division might be taken. Yet here again it may be 
remembered that the danger is not quite so great as it seems 
at first. Disfranchisement will be mainly a question of figures, 
and be decided by the unanswerable logic of digits. All below 


the quota of electors agreed on as the limit will fall under a. 


single rule. There will, of course, be sharp fighting, in order 


cies which are near it, not those which are helplessly below it. 
These can only have the inclination to vote either against the 
proposal altogether, which is the motive we have already 
estimated, or to vote for delay, which is the very thing that 
Government proposes to give them, and which, therefore, it 
need not concede before demand, for fear of having to concede 
upon demand. 

But if now we look at the question from the other point of 
view, we shall find important considerations to set against 
these qualified reasons for trying to pass only a half measure. 
The limitation of the bill is, beyond question, a confession of 
weakness. Our first and model Reform Act dealt with every 
branch of needed Reform, and all the Government measures 
introduced since have followed its example. To propose now 
only a bit of Reform is an acknowledgment of doubt whether 
a whole measure could be carried. A Government confident in 
superiority of strength could carry the whole measure as easily 
as a part. But confession of weakness is source of weakness. 
In politics, as in war, a general is half defeated who, before an 
action, admits that his victory is doubtful. All the waverers, 
who like to side with the strongest, will take the first oppor- 
‘tunity of deserting leaders who tell them that at best they can 
only hope to secure half a triumph, and would lose all if they 
attempted more. Even if they stand firm in the pitched 
battles, they will sneak away in the skirmishes, and will always 
be ready to make terms with the enemy. Moreover, there will 
be a strong motive to the members, especially of the smaller 
constituencies, to stifle the bill in its earliest stages. It will be 
impossible to conceal from them—the attempt would be the most 
barefaced hypocrisy—that they will be taken in hand as soon 
as the first point is settled. The extension of the franchise 
will seal their fate—and not only the fate of those whose doom 
would now be certain. When the constituencies are enlarged 
by a half, the discrepancies will become more glaring, the power 
of those conccerned in removing them more irresistible. But 
no one can feel quite certain how far a reformed body of elec- 
tors may be inclined to push the reform in the distribution of 
seats. Hence, even many who would be safe now, and without 
motive to resist a change, will have a tendency to shelve 4 
portion of a measure which is quite sure to involve further 
changes that may possibly prove their ruin. Obsta principiis 
will be their natural predisposition. They cannot be expected 
to be eager or reliable supporters of a measure which will hang 
a sword over their own heads. Lastly, all who are anxious, for 
any reason whatsoever, to have the question put to rest, in 
one way or other, for at least a dozen years, will be disposed to 
reject a bill which only settles so much of it as to make further 
disputes absolutely inevitable. A Whig Ministry has several 
times of late objected to measures dealing only with the fran- 
chise, on the very ground that they were incomplete, and it 
cannot seriously demur to members of the Liberal party who 
may now throw the same objection in the teeth of its ow? 
measure. And when Liberal malcontents, with so plausible @ 
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ound for severing themselves from their party, come to be 
added to the steady members of the avowed Opposition, it 
cannot be doubted that the Government will stand in very 
serious peril. 

After all, the best ultimate test of soundness of policy is the 
question, How it would look if there should be a necessity for 
an appeal to the wltima ratio of a dissolution, seeing that this 
really involves the question, What the public at large will 
think of it. Now if the Tories, supported by the wavering 


Whigs of all sections, carry a motion against Government to | 


the effect that a Reform measure ought to be complete, and 
settle the question in all its branches for the present, in what 


a fatal attitude would Government stand before the country ! | 


It# candidates would have to go to the poll on the ery of 
“ Delay adjustment of the constituencies;” while against it 
would be arrayed at once those who shout “ No Reform,” and 
those who rally to the old flag of “ The Bill, the whole Bill, 
and nothing but the Bill.” Utter confusion of parties, and the 
probable defeat of Liberalism through its own dissensions, 
would be the inevitable result. On the other hand, suppose it 
to have brought in a complete bill, and to need to resort to a 


dissolution because of a defeat on the disfranchising schedule. | 


Then, the simple question of adjustment of the constituencies 
would be that presented to the decision of the country, with 
the Whigs in its favour, the Tories against it, and all who, for 
personal reasons, might have voted against it compelled to 
confess that such reasons, and not any public principle, dictated 
their course. 
respond to so clear an appeal. 
should be to send a majority to Parliament against re- 
distribution, it would be so palpably made up of the members 
for small constituencies that it would bring into stronger relief 
the necessity for a change. A Liberal party, comprising repre- 
sentatives of the overwhelming majority of the nation, but 
ousted temporarily from power by the votes of small consti- 
tuencies, on the express question of their extinction or con- 
tinuance, would have a moral weight which must soon triumph 
over party combinations. But a Whig opposition, driven forth 
for adopting the policy of delaying so essential a branch of 
Reform, would be in a position ludicrously helpless. 

These reasons lead us to think that the course of Government 
—if Mr. Bright has truly indicated it—is false and perilous. 
It has the proverbial evils of a middle course, satisfying no one, 
unsettling everything, frightening everybody, confessing weak- 
ness, disgusting the earnest, driving off the insincere. If the 
country will not support them in a real measure of Reform, 
better that they should resign office till it will; if it will support 
them, they will follow an evil policy in defrauding it of its just 
expectations. 








THE WRECK OF THE “ LONDON.” 


For the last three weeks our “ messages from the sea” have 
informed us of little but disaster. Ships have put back to port 
dismantled by the storm, others have foundered, others have 
run upon shoals and been beaten to pieces, their crews escaping 
by the lifeboats, which, during the series of tempests that have 
raged ever since the new year began, have covered themselves 
with honour, performing exploits that seem even to surpass 
their ordinary acts of heroism. But of all the shipwrecks which 


of late have been reported, there is none, in the magnitude of 
the loss, to equal that of the London, which on Thursday week | 


foundered in the Bay of Biscay, with 270 souls on board. 





was lat. 46° 48’ N., 8° 7’ W. 











Tuesday morning the violence of the gale carried away at one 
swoop the jibboom, the foretop-mast, the topgallant-mast, and 
the royals; and two hours later the main royal-mast was blown 
completely out of its socket. The sea was now already run- 
ning mountains high, and the gale increased during the 
morning, till at 3 p.m. a tremendous sea struck the ship, and 
carried the port lifeboat clean away from the davits. That 
evening and through the night the wind blew a very heavy 
gale, and the sea ran very high. Captain Martin now 
determined to put back to Plymouth, and at 3 a.m. on Wed- 


| nesday he directed that full speed should be got up for that 


purpose. This was done, but in half an hour after the ship’s 
course had been altered, she was again struck by a tremendous 
sea, which carried away the starboard lifeboat, and stove in the 
starboard cutter. At noon on Wednesday the ship's position 
A heavy cross sea was running, 
the wind dead astern, and the ship rolling heayily. At 
10.30 P.M., a mountain of water fell heavily over her waist, 
demolished the main hatchway over the engine-room, and 
flooded this part of the ship with tons of water. From 
that moment her fate was inevitable, unless the hatchway 
could be repaired. Spare sails, even blankets and mattresses, 
were thrown over the aperture, but each succeeding sea shipped 
by the vessel tore these frail substitutes away, and in ten 
minutes after the hatchway had been destroyed, the water had 
risen above the furnaces and up to the waists of the engineers 


_ and firemen. The London was now little more than a log 


There can be little doubt how the country would | 
And even if the first result | 








What a captain’s skill could do to save her, backed by the | 


energy of crew and passengers, was done, but in vain. It 
would seem as if a safer ship had never put to sea. She was 
one of the finest vessels ever launched; she had made herself 
famous for having performed her last outward voyage in fifty- 
nine days; she was commanded by an Australian navigator, 
Captain Martin, of great experience; and she belonged to a 
firm whose vessels appeared to bear “ a charmed life,” and to 
be proof against the dangers of the deep. And when the hurri- 


cane broke upon her in its might, she thoroughly justified the — 


confidence which these considerations inspired. It could blow 
her sails to ribbons, snap her spars like dry twigs, crush, one 
after another, her lifeboats and pinnaces; but the ship herself 
defied it until a weak point was found in a quarter where it 
might least have been expected. Even now, as she lies at the 
bottom of the fatal bay, her hullis probably as sound as when, 
the year before last, she was launched from Blackwall-yard. 
The story of her voyage, from her leaving Plymouth at mid- 
night on Friday the 5th inst. till she went down stern foremost 
on the 11th, is soon told. All went well till the morning of 
Sunday, when the wind increased and a head sea gradually 


rose. At noon on Monday the wind lulled somewhat; buton | 


upon the sea. The deck pumps were worked by a donkey- 
engine, crew and passengers did what they could to bail the 
ship with buckets, but the water gained upon them, and as the 
gale continued at its height cross seas with tremendous force 
were constantly breaking over the vessel, whose motion was 
now slow and heavy, for she could no longer rise to the action 
of the waves. This went on till, at 4.15 a.m. on Thursday, a 
stern sea struck her and carried away four of her stern-ports, 
Thus a new breach was opened; and from this moment all 
human hope was at an end. 

The narrative from this point is heart-rending. The passen- 


‘gers not engaged in the attempt to bale the ship had taken 


refuge in the cuddy : cabin passengers, second-class and third- 
class passengers, already on that level on which they were so 
soon to stand—not in this world. At ten o’clock on the 
morning of Thursday, Captain Martin came to them and told 
them how it fared with the ship, that there was no hope left— 
that she was sinking. It is touching in the extreme to read 
of the calm and solemn resignation with which they heard this 
announcement, There was no shrieking, no rushing on deck, 
no frantic and agonized cries. There was dismay, but no dis- 
order. ‘ Mothers,” says one account, “were weeping sadly 
over the little ones about to be engulfed with them, and the 
children, ignorant of their coming death, were pitifully inquiring 
the cause of so much woe. Friends were taking leave of friends, 
as if preparing for a long journey; others were crouched down 
with Bibles in their hands, endeavouring to snatch consolation 
from passages long known or long neglected.” To this doomed 
crowd the Rev. Mr. Draper addressed the consolations of 
religion, Captain Martin now and then joining for a few 
minutes in the public devotions, but chiefly keeping his place 
upon the deck. By one o'clock the water had reached the 
main-chains, and the ship was evidently settling down. The 
chief engineer, with eighteen others, three of whom were pas- 
sengers, lowered the pdrt cutter, got into her, and launched her 
clear of the London. One narrative states that Captain Martin 
ordered the chief engineer to take command of the cutter, and 
these words are put into his mouth :—‘ There is not much 
chance for the boat; there is none for the ship, Your duty 
is done; mine is to remain here. Get in and take command 
of the few it will hold.” Another account says that when the 
men in the cutter shouted for Captain Martin to come with 
them, he answered, “ No, I will go down with the passengers; 
but I wish you God speed and safe to land.” But it is clear 
that the cutter had not gone more than eighty yards from the 
ship when “ the steamer went down, stern foremost, with her 
crowd of human beings, from whom one confused ery of help- 
less terror arose,‘and then all-was silent for ever.” There is 
another account, still more terrible, of the last moments of the 
ship and her freight of lives. “The pinnace had hardly 
cleared the wake of the vessel, upon the poop of which 
upwards of fifty of the passengers weré seen grouped, when @ 
tremendous sea was seen to break over the doomed eircle, who, 
when the ship rose slowly again, were discovered to have been 
swept into the surging waters. Another moment and the 
vessel herself, settling down.stern foremost, threw up her bows 
into the air and sank beneath the waves.” 

It is easy tofind fault after a disaster has occurred, and to show 
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that it might have been avoided had such and such precautions 
been taken. But the task is an ungracious one, especially if it 
involves the dispute whether a commander has done his duty who, 
throughout a prolonged and dreadful strain upon his faculties, 
carried himself with such unbending intrepidity, and who 
elected to sink with his ship and the passengers, though a 
chance of escape—a poor one, it is true—was offered him. 
Still, ungracious and almost ungenerous as such a task may be, 
it is yet a necessary one, and one which may be turned to good 
account. We lament, then, in the first place, that with a 
hurricane upon him, and with every sign of its continuance, 
Captain Martin did not turn back soonerthan he did. On the 
7th he had warning of the weather that was in store for him, 
but it was not till the 10th that he altered the ship’s course, 
after the tempest had half dismantled her. It may be that he 
wished to keep up the prestige the London had won under his 
command, and that he feared lest a return to port would lessen 
it. We fear there can be no doubt that, whatever his motive, 
he continued the ship’s course long after it was ascertained that 
her position was one of peril? From Sunday night till Tuesday 
he had not slept, because he did not feel it was safe to 
give the command out of his own hands. On Tuesday 
morning the gale increased, though the sea was already 
running mountains high, but it was not till three on the 
following morning that he resolved to return to Plymouth. 
His determination came too late. Had it been made twelve 
hours sooner, he and his ship, crew, and passengers might now 
be safe in Plymouth. Again, how came it that the lifeboats 
were washed away, and the starboard cutter stove in? If a ship 
fails, the safety of her crew and passengers depends upon her 
boats, but nothing is more common than to hear of these being 
washed away, or stove in, just when it is probable they will be 
wanted. At the last moment the chief engineer and eighteen 
of the crew and passengers got into one of the cutters. They 
had no sails on board, they were driven before the wind for 
upwards of twenty hours, yet they were saved. If the life- 
boats had been available the majority of the passengers might 
have been saved in like manner. Sailors will perhaps tell us 
that a ship’s boats are and must be liable to be washed away 
from their exposed situation, and that that is the only situa- 
tion for them. So they used to say, and some of them say 
still, that the old and clumsy process of lowering a ship’s boats, 
by which the probabilities are ten to one either that she will 
be swamped or her passengers thrown out, is the only right 
method of lowering. But common sense will not listen to this 
prejudiced nonsense. A ship’s boats must be made safe as far 
as human skill can manage it. At present they are not safe ; 
the vessel has only to ship a heavy sea and it is highly pro- 
bable that one or more of them will come to grief. Then there 
is the hatchway of the engine-room, About the same time and 
place that the London was lost the Amalia, a first-class Liverpool 
steamer, was foundered through having her bunker-lids washed 
off and her boiler fires extinguished, just as in the case of the 
London. In the latter case a mountain of water fell upon the 
waist of the ship and destroyed the hatchway. But if this is 
80 perilous a part of a vessel, if damage comes to it,—-so vital 
to the safety of ship and freight, living and dead, as it is—it 
should be one of its strongest instead of one of its weakest 
parts. But for this hatchway there is no reason to doubt that 
the London would have weathered the storm, terrific as it was. 
Every part of the ship’s waist resisted the sea which fell upon 
it but this. And not only was it weaker than the rest when 
it should have been stronger, but, once damaged, it was impos- 
sible to repair it. 

Here, then, were three capital errors; two of them, we fear, 
will be found in most steamships afloat. Neither is an in- 
evitable fault ; and when life is at stake—and in our packet 
steamers many lives—every fault which can be avoided is a 
crime. All the fury of the storm spent itself on the London 
in vain till the hatchway, a structure measuring 12 feet by 
8 feet, gave way. From that moment practically all was lost. 
So it was with the Amalia; and to such a fatality is every 
steamer liable which puts to sea with this point unprotected. 








CHURCH RESTORATION. 


Exceptine the arena of religious dissension, there is none in 
which men are so hopelessly at variance as in the field of art. 
Political animosities may disappear before the march of time or 
the force of circumstances. Even in our own day we have seen 
the two great parties, whose principles of government were 
once diametrically opposed, gradually assimilate in purpose, 
and not unfrequently sink their strife in consideration of the 


public weal. The great gulf which separated them has 











occasionally been bridged over. The very names by which 
they. were distinguished have ceased to be watchwords in their 
former sense. There are people sanguine enough to predict 
the advent of an age when Englishmen shall be agreed on all 
measures of importance regarding the conduct of the State. 
But whenever this millennium arrives we may be sure of one 
exception to the universal peace. If we reach social, we shall 
never get ssthetical, unity. We may settle the questions of 
Free-trade, of taxation, of universal suffrage, but the proper 


| standard of pictorial excellence will still be a matter of dispute, 


Whig and Tory may shake hands, but the respective admirers 
of Gothic and Classic architecture will hold their own theories 
and keep aloof from each other. 

The revival of the Pointed style for ecclesiastical and other 
buildings in this country has led to a question on which the 
mediswvalists are divided against themselves. Happily for 
their cause, England is still rich in examples of a school of 
art which, after three centuries of neglect and contumely, has 
been hailed as the one pre-eminently fitted, by grace, con- 
venience, and national characteristics, for modern re-adoption. 
But though these venerable monuments have survived, as it 
were, to plead their cause, most of them have suffered terribly 
from the ravages of time, fanaticism, or wilful negligence. 
Cathedrals in which the thurible once swung its incense high 
up into roof and vault—churches which needed no further 
warmth than that which they received from the flame of votive 
candles and the constant presence of worshippers who thronged 
to mass—have long grown damp and mouldy from disuse. 
Those old baronial halls which once echoed with the clank of 
armour and noise of revelry are silent and deserted now; those 
ample fire-places, once piled high with oak and pinewood, are 
cold and empty ; and rain and wind beat in through mullioned 
windows, which once cast a gay and chequered light upon the 
rush-strewn floor. 

Of course, one’s first impulse would be—if only for associa- 
tions’ sake—to rescue these fast-decaying relics of a by-gone 
age, to replace the rotten timbers with sound wood, to 
fill in with newly-moulded voussoirs those cruel gaps in arch 
and groin, to pull out the aged, crumbling imposts and corbels 
and set fresh stone-carving in their places—to exchange the 
battered old casements for modern painted glass—to recon- 
struct, on what we consider the original model, every part 
which we think fit to pull down—this is what the parson or the 
country squire—maybe the architect himself—does, and calls 
it “restoration.” It is generally a well-intentioned work, but 
unfortunately, in nine cases out of ten, it defeats its own 
purpose. These good people fancy they are perpetuating the 
design of their forefathers. In reality they are falsifying it. 
Let us take a case in point. The jamb mouldings of an 
ancient doorway need repair. They are chipped and rubbed 
away in some places more than in others. The mason who is 
employed on the job selects one stone which appears to him 
less damaged than the rest, and moulds his new quoins as nearly. 
as he can in imitation of this example. The probability is 
that he will not be very accurate; so, when the jamb is set up, 
to prevent any trifling inaccuracies, the old work is “tooled” 
over, and the whole is rubbed down together. When the 
“ restoration ” is complete, will any one undertake to say how 
much of this doorway is new and how much old, or how far it 
may be reckoned upon as a transcript of that which once stood 
in its place, when we remember that the depth of a quarter 
of an inch may make all the difference in the contour of a 
moulding P 

But this is not the worst to be apprehended. If the repro- 
duction of mouldings be attended with difficulty, what can we 
say of wood and stone carving in its wider sense? Every one 
who has studied the principles of medieval art knows how 
much its character and vitality depend upon the essential 
element of decorative sculpture—on the spirit of what Mr. 
Ruskin has called “ noble grotesque” in its nervous types of 
animal life and vigorous conventionalism of vegetable form. 
The capitals, the corbels, the bosses, the enriched spandrils of 
pointed architecture, are the jewels—and more than the jewels, 
the very blossom and fruit—of that prolific style. To copy 
these line for line even when sound and fresh from the chisel, 
and yet preserve the spirit of the original, would have been a 
difficulty in the best ages of art. The medieval sculptors never 
—to use an artistic phrase—repeated themselves. If the con- 
ditions of their work required a certain degree of uniformity in 
design, they took care to aim at the spirit, but not the letter, 
of symmetry. Part might balance part in a general way, but 
not with that slavish precision which could be tested with the 
rule and compass. Indeed, common sense points to the fact 
that no noble work can be thus transcribed without losing in 
effect. But the modern carvers whom we employ to “ restore” 
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are, as a rule, men who can only be trusted to copy in the 
most literal sense of the word. The fragments which serve 
them for a model are frequently mutilated, and afford to any 
but the most experienced eye a very incorrect notion of their 
original form. ‘The consequence is that a copy is too frequently 
produced not only deficient in spirit, but with the same degree 
of accuracy which might be expected from a Chinese engraver 
who should undertake to imitate a damaged print. 

Of course in large works and where an efficient architect is 
employed the latter mistake is avoided, but there remains the 
broad fact that most modern carvers, with quite as much 
mechanical skill and twice as good working tools as their 


inventions of others. Under these circumstances we cannot 
hope that their work will be worthy to stand in place of that 
executed by men whose hands realized the inventions of their 
own fertile fancy, who took the birds of the air and the flowers 


of the field for their models, but who seemed to know instinct- | 
ively the true secret of all decorative art, which lies in the | 


suggestion and symbolismrather than the presumptuous illustra- 
tion of natural form. 


ments of antiquity to perish for want of timely succour? By 
no means. 


Any mason can square a stone and put it in its proper place, 
or build a buttress up against a tottering wall. There is work 
for the carpenter, the plumber, the slater, and others whose 
handicraft is of a purely mechanical kind. But the thought of 
the old artist sculptor—his wit, his satire, his love of leaves 
and flowers, his gay or grim notions of life and death—these 
we must see fade away before our eyes and let them pass. We 
cannot reanimate the mouldering freestone or realize with a 
sober modern chisel the wayward fancies of the middle ages. 
Before, therefore, we “ restore” let us endeavour to preserve 
what still remains to us of our old national architecture—let 
us watch its very fragments with a jealous eye, propping them 
up when needed, shielding them so far as we can from the 
effects of weather and wanton destruction. If any portions are 


work. A porch, a tower, or a window may frequently be 


Does it follow from this that we are to | 
suffer our cathedrals, our Tudor mansions, and other monu- | 


There is much useful work which can be done, and | 
done honestly, towards preserving such buildings from decay. | 


usages of the world, to smile a ghastly smile. 


rebuilt entirely with advantage, but then let it be ostensibly | 


the work of the nineteenth century, and not be so incorporated 
with the rest as to deceive the student of the next generation. 
A brass plate or a stone tablet let into the wall might record 
in legible characters the date and circumstances of the re-erec- 
tion. There can be no objection to perpetuating the style of 
the original building, but it is of far more importance to adopt 
the spirit than to follow the letter of the design. 

A certain portion of the public appears to have lately deter- 
mined that Westminster Abbey shall be “ restored.” Another 
party vehemently opposes the notion. There is a great deal 
to be said on both sides of the question. If the restorations 
are to be carried on in the same spirit which has characterized 
certain fittings and-repairs in the building during the last half 
century, perhaps it would be well to wait until we have gained 
a little more insight into the principles of Mediaval archi- 
tecture. There was a time when the Houses of Parliament 
were considered good specimens of Gothic. But we have 
advanced our standard of national taste since Barry first 
prepared his plans. The associations which crowd upon the 
mind of every Englishman in connection with Westminster 
Abbey make it impossible to judge of this proposal by any 
ordinary rule. We have many noble cathedrals and countless 
parish churches, but this venérable structure stands alone in 
its interest, if not in its beauty. It was built for a church— 
we have made it a Valhalla. 
desecrated ; its noble features cut remorselessly away to make 
room for monuments and statues which reflect the vanity and 
execrable taste of the age in which they were put up. Yet 
who would touch them now but with a respectful hand, or 
remove any of those clumsy but interesting links which connect 
us with the history of the past P ‘y 

One of the anti-restoration party carries this sentiment so 
far as to protest against the removal of Wren’s towers at the 
west end of the Abbey. Here we think the line may safely 
be drawn, 
works—if it had been one out of a dozen of his minor works— 
we might feel some scruple on the subject. But when one 
remembers that not only St. Paul’s—a monument in itself— 
but nearly every city church of importance was built by Wren 
—that we also have Greenwich Hospital and a host of other 
well-known edifices to commemorate his skill, it is somewhat 
absurd to ask that two of the most incongruous and ugly 





Its fair interior has been | 
| the detection of literary thieves and poachers, and for the 


| we can scarcely allow to be legitimate. 





| service. 


_ Jests, or the Wits’ Vade-mecum.” 


towers which were ever grafted on a church should be pre- 
served for the sake of a name, which, illustrious as it is, would 
probably have been remembered with more satisfaction had 
they never been erected. The truth is, Wren neither under- 
stood nor appreciated the beauty of Gothic architecture, and 
actually regarded the towers as an improvement on the original 
design. The restorations of the north transept porch and 
other parts of the Abbey are even more objectionable than the 
towers. In some notes on the “ History of the Gothic 


| Revival,” published in the Building News about two years ago, 
_ the writer says: “ We find heavy circular discs replacing boss- 
| work of the most delicate description, and huge acorn-shaped 
Gothic ancestors, can do little more than tamely copy the | 


lumps where formerly many a chastely profiled corbel was in 
The old arch-mouldings are indeed copied with 
tolerable accuracy here and there, but the rich and crisp leaf- 
age of the Early English capitals is feebly imitated in that 
lifeless carving which forms its present substitute.” 

To hesitate about replacing such work as this would be 
worse than folly. To allow it to remain in its present state 
seems shecr Vandalism. 








THE PATERNITY OF ANECDOTES. 


It has frequently been suggested that an asylum should be 
provided for aged and decayed anecdotes, to which they might 


_ retire after their many years of active service, when they were 


maimed, misshapen, disabled, or too weak to serve their original 
convivial purpose of setting the table in a roar. Such an in- 
stitution would be useful in relieving society of the task of 
maintaining or countenancing chronic invalids for whom they 
had no further need, and of whom they were heartily tired, 
but on whose public appearances they were compelled, by the 
Foundling 
hospitals for wit have also been named, in the which might be 
received the merry bantlings that were cast adrift by Archie 
Armstrong, Somers, Pasquil, Peele, Tarleton, Skelton, Scoggin, 
Spiller, Aston, Haines, Pinkethman, and all those other pro- 
fessional jokers and jesters who preceded that Jack Mottley 


already past this care and in absolute danger of falling, itis | the dramatist who, in 1739, published his “ Collection of the 


better to pull them down at once than falsify them with new | 
| Bon-mots, and most pleasant short Stories in the English 


most brilliant Jests, the politest Repartees, the most elegant 


Language,” under the now world-famed title of “ Joe Miller’s 
But although much has 
been done for the collection of ana, little has been accom- 
plished for their proper collocation; and we are disposed to 
think that a benefit might be conferred upon society by the 
establishment of an office for the identification and registra- 
tion of Anecdotes, something betwéen a lost-luggage office 
and the bureaw of the Registrar of Births. A public pound, 
in which stray jokes might be detained until claimed by their 
rightful owners, might partly meet the social want; but the 
institution that we have now suggested appears to us to be 
more comprehensive and better adapted for the public service. 


| By its means, the jew d’esprit that has been fathered upon 


more than one person might be traced to its true parent, 
instead of, as is now so frequently the case, leading a pre- 


| carious existence by being laid at the several doors of its 


reputed fathers. If the paternity of the anecdote was pro- 


" perly registered and attested in a trustworthy quarter, there 


would then be an end to those chance children of Momus 
who court our attention on grounds which, however plausible, 
The institution would 
also be available for the reclamation of that large class of 
facetias which have hitherto passed the greater portion of their 
existence as the borrowed brats of professional beggars, or 
the stolen children whose faces have been stained by their 
gipsy owners; and in many ways it would be of service for 


restoration of stolen goods to their proper owners. 

It has always been a favourite device of the diner-out to 
secure attention and respect for his bon-mot by prefacing it with 
some such formula as “ Sheridan very wittily said;” or “It 
was well observed by Dean Swift.” It scarcely signified which 
name was used; so that, to paraphrase the well-known couplet, 
“The joke a double duty had to pay; *twas Swift’s by night, 
and Sheridan’s by day.” Thus. Lord Chesterfield, Selwyn, 


If this had b € Sir Christopher’s principal | Wilkes, Foote, Quin, Theodore Hook, Sydney Smith, and all 
ne een ee, Lee . oe. other persons of position who have been known to say good 


things, have, in their turn, been the reputed parents of a 
ricketty progeny of jokes with whose existence they had had 
nothing to do. In many instances such facetis were the off- 
spring of their speaker, who preferred to ascribe their parentage 
to a more illustrious wit, in order to obtain for his bantlings a 
heartier recognition. Just as the face of Liston was sufficient 
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of itself to excite the risible faculties of his audience, so, the | (p. 161). It also (p. 209) takes from the latter wit, and transfers 
mere announcement that the anecdote you were about to relate to Quin, the remark made to that parson who played whist 
emanated from the brilliant intellects of Sheridan or Sydney with dirty hands, “ I see that you keep your glebe on your 
Smith, would be enough to claim for it an appreciative hearing. own hands.” Other jest-books, too, variously assign to Sydney 
The presumption of its paternity would secure its favourable | Smith and Charles Lamb the paternity of that kindred joke, 
reception; and the professional diner-out, who makes a study “If dirt were trumps, what a hand you would hold. 
of bon-mots and ana as a portion of his stock-in-trade, acts | Authors frequently remind us of the preacher who could 
shrewdly in ascribing his joke to some world-renowned jester, _ make his hearers weep by the affecting manner in which he 
when he does not deem it prudent, by a violent figure of speech, pronounced the word Mesopotamia. Some writers boldly 
to make himself his own hero, and transfer the good thing from | credit Whitefield with this anecdote; others are content by 
another’s mouth to his own. And although, on this side the | referring it to the mythical and anonymous “ celebrated 
Channel, society has well-nigh shaken itself free from the divine;” while Mr. T. A. Trollope, in his . Lindisfarn Chase,” 
- incubus of the would-be wit, who gets up his separate jokes | gives it an air of novelty by assigning it to “a great trage- 
4S feat for each course and every pause in the entertainment, yet dian.” The preacher on the eleventh commandment is said, in 
retailers of facetiee are more than ever welcomed on the printed _ the “ Life of Rutherford,” to have been Archbishop Usher, the 
ee page, and, to all appearance, are becoming less scrupulous as | sermon having been preached at Anworth in Scotland; but 
oe to the paternity of their anecdotes; so that, what is recorded | the compilers of the “ Percy Anecdotes” transferred the inci- 
in one book as the witticism of A, may be encountered in dent to Quebec, and made the preacher to be “a chaplain to 
another work as the merry jest of Z. | the garrison.” During the residence of the Prince of Wales in 
We are chiefly led to make these remarks from having read | Oxford, a paragraph went the round of the provincial press, 
in the Cornhill Magazine for the present month an article on stating that a sermon had been preached before him (in allusion 
“ American Humour,” in which “the familiar use of Scriptural to his church patronage) from the text, “ There is a lad here 
language,” so “ characteristic of American humour,” is instanced | which hath five barley loaves,” &e. Of course, this was but a 
by the example of “a certain Mr. Lorenzo Daw,” who preached | new dress put upon the old anecdote, that Archdeacon Paley 
from the words, “I can do all things; ” and then said, “No, | had preached from this text, at Cambridge, before Pitt, the 
bi Paul, you are wrong for once. I’ll bet you five dollars you | youthful Premier; and although this anecdote has gained 
5). ean’t;” and then laid down a five dollar bill on the desk, and | admittance into jest-books, yet we have Paley’s authority for 
a4 read the remaining words of the verse; upon which he said, | saying that its true version is, that he had only said that if he 
« Ah, Paul, that’s a very different thing—the bet’s off.” The | had been called upon to preach before Pitt, and if he had 
Cornhill writer remarks, “This decidedly beats any anecdote | thereupon chosen that particular text, it might not have been 
we ever heard of Mr. Spurgeon; ” and we, therefore, conclude | inappropriate. It was only the other day, too, that provincial : t! 
that he is not aware that the paternity of this anecdote must | newspapers, in their “ Facetie” corner, assured-us that “ the 
be assigned to the English preacher, Rowland Hill, and not to | pulpit of a church in Scotland being vacant,” two candidates, : 
the American stump orator, Lorenzo Daw. The incident, | named Adam and Low, applied for it; the latter preaching in rn 
however, of the wager is supposed to have been the addition of | the morning from the text, “ Adam, where art thou?” and the 
some foolish imitator of Rowland Hill; and we see that Pro- former replying, in the afternoon, with the text, “ Lo! here am 
a) an fessor Christmas, in his “Preachers and Preaching” (1858, | I!” and thereby “ gaining the appointment from the im- 
ee p. 240), takes this view of the case. But the anecdote altogether | promptu.” But’ in the “ Scripscrapologia” of Collins (author 
& belongs to England and not to America, though we might be | of the song “ To-morrow”), published in 1804, are some verses 
well content to make that country a present of it. The large | on this very subject, changing the scene to the diocese of 
class of clerical ana are, indeed, peculiarly unfortunate in | Salisbury, in the days of “old Sherlock,” who entertains 
establishing their paternity on a sure foundation. The well- | the candidates, “two curates,” at his own bounteous table. 
known anecdote of the preacher asking the player how it was | There is an anecdote told of Sir James Thornhill’s preservation 
that he, when speaking of things imaginary, could affect his | from falling from a scaffold when painting the dome of St. 
audience as though he spoke of realities, whilst the preacher’s | Paul’s—or, according to another version, Greenwich Hospital ; 
discourse upon realities was received by his congregation as | but a similar anecdote is told of a Romanist painter, one 
though he dealt in fictions, has been variously ascribed to | Daniel Assam, with the characteristic addition that the figure 
Betterton and Archbishop Tillotson, Betterton and Archbishop | of the saint, on which he was painting, stretched forth its arm 
Sancroft, and Garrick and “a celebrated divine.’ Dean | and held him up until assistance arrived. Mr. Roebuck, in a 
Ramsay, in his “ Reminiscences,”—that admirable storehouse | speech at Salisbury, in 1862, asserted, that when he told to 
of old Scottish “weet”—tells us of the minister of Lunan, | “a shrewd, clever” Hampshire labourer that the Duke of 1 
who, when his audience were drowsing off during his sermon, | Wellington was dead, the man replied, “ Ah, sir! I be very 2 
endeavoured to rouse them with an objurgation that terminated | sorry for he; but who was he?” and this anecdote was 
with this pointed fact, “ You see, even Jamie Fraser, the idiot, | especially dwelt upon in an article shortly afterwards in the 
does not fall asleep as many of you are doing.” Jamie, who | Cornhill Magazine; the writer deducing from it that the 
was in the front gallery, immediately cried out, “ An’ I | Hampshire labourer was a true gentleman in being above the 
hadna been an edeot, I wad ha’ been sleeping, too.” Now, | meanness of pretending to know a thing of which he was 
despite the locality and names that are given with this anec- | ignorant. And this brings us back to that Cornhill point from 
dote, we must doubt its Scotch paternity, because the anecdote | which we started on our exploration into the paternity of 
in its English dress, and merely ascribed to “a country clergy- | anecdotes. Therefore, not to be tedious in adducing more 
man,” had already been in print many years, and may be | examples, we will content ourselves by saying that this con- 
found at p. 139 of Orr’s “Family Jo: Miller” (1848); at | versation between Mr. Roebuck and the Hampshire labourer 
p- 362 of R. Phillips’ “Encyclopedia of Wit,” published in | wonderfully resembles an anecdote that is to be found in most 
1801, and, perhaps, in still earlier jest books, if it were worth | jest-books, touching an old lady, “ in a retired village in the 
while to make the search. Similarly, the Rev. C. Rogers, in | West of England,” who, when it was told her that Frederick 
his “ Illustrations of Scottish Character ”—a book little inferior | the Great, King of Prussia, was dead, exclaimed, “Is a’, is a’? 
to that of Dean Ramsay’s—transfers to Scotland the paternity | the King o’ Prussia! and who may he be?” 
readge 7 anecdote of the countryman who slept under Truly ; there is nothing new under the sun; and from the sway 
| parson, ut kept awake when a stranger preached, in of this axiom, anecdotes and their paternity are not exempt. 
order “to watch ’un.” Certainly, Mr. Rogers’ Scotch beadle 
gives a new flavour to the old anecdote with his explanation 
to his minister,—“ When you are in the poopit yersel’ I ken 
that it’s a’ richt; but whena stranger preaches I like to watch 
his doctrine a wee.” It was the witty Dr. South who, when 
preaching, desired Lord Lauderdale not to snore so loud lest 


he should wake the king; and, : i i ° : 

Seah given-0b:'p,. 247 us anno. aie ae i tel are weak enough to consider advance or progress is, in a great 

* Gold T vex . in Macmian s | many instances, only a recurrence of an old state of things, or the 
olden Treasury Series,” yet at p. 155 a similar thing is | reproduction of old modes of thought : that, instead o moving 

told of “a country parson” and “the chief of his parishioners.” | onward in a straight line, we only travel round the circumference 

The same work also repeats another jest, in somewhat different | of some great circle, which, while it is wide enough to deceive the 

words, on pp. 260, 340, and another at pp. 127, 154, ascribing | °Y® yet inevitably brings us round to the same point. 

it in the former place to J errold,—though it was really told Otheos ane ty ag somewhat more liberal in their concessions, and 

by Albert Smith in his “Mont Blanc” entertainment but it allow that there is something of an “ increasing purpose” in men’s 

gives the paternity of the wooden-pavement joke to Douglas actions a8 years go on. They do not tie them down to a mono- 


pen tonous revolution round a circle, but b i tion 
. Jerrold, and not to Sydney Smith, who is its reputed father | they describe the path of piogreen a inbving “i * “spiral whi. 
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THERE are some people who would have us believe that what we 
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comes round and round, not to the same exact point at each 
revolution, but still to one not very far distant, There is a good 
deal of truth in this ingenious view, and the periodical repetition 
of University questions, with some slight change of form, is not a 
bad instance of it. A writer in a contemporary periodical points 
out with a considerable amount of truth that the original idea of 
the Commission of 1851 was almost identical in outline with the 
general scheme for University extension, which is at present 
engaging so much attention. It is not unlikely that the Commission 
lost as well as gained by being in the form of an external pressure 
brought to bear upon the University. There was a deep opposition 
to it simply upon this ground, maintained by those who sympathized 
generally with the changes which were proposed. No doubt some 
of the changes then introduced have disappointed those who were 
most anxious to welcome them. It cannot be denied that the 
opening of the fellowships to general competition has not been 
successful in providing the Colleges with a sufficiency of permanent 
tutors, and that because it was only a half-measure which ought to 
have been completed by other arrangements about the tenure of 
fellowships and the relation of residents to non-residents. No 
doubt, too, the expectation of most people was that the increased 
advantages offered by the action of the Commission would have 
attracted a very much larger number of students within the walls 
of the University ; the question of their accommodation being a 





separate consideration. In this respect we have reason for feeling | 


something of disappointment. ; 
Between the Government Commission and the recent agitation 


ences, this special one, that it is a movement from within, and 
not a pressure from without. Whether this will be an element of 
weakness or of strength remains to be seen ; at any rate, we shall 
have the success and the failure of the Commission before us as a 
guide and a warning. 


But when we come to look a little more closely into the details of 
the schemes which have recently been proposed, and which are 
now in the hands of their respective working committees, it is then 
we seem to find the suggestions and schemes of fifteen years ago 
reproduced with very little alteration—so little that the recent pro- 
posals have but small claim to novelty. On examining the various 
pamphlets and letters which circulated in the University at that 
earlier period, it appears possible to anticipate almost all the argu- 
ments for and against each proposed scheme that are likely to be 
stated next term. We see that in 1850 the question as to the 
advisability of opening halls, either as independent societies or in 
connection with existing colleges, was fairly discussed, and the 
difficulties were thus summed up in a letter addressed to the Vice- 
Chancellor. First was the difficulty of providing the necessary 
funds for building and endowment. Perhaps in 1866 the increased 
wealth of the University may have rendered this drawback less 
serious. But we must not be blind to the fact that a“ cheap hall,” 
that has in any way to be self-supporting, can never be as cheap as 
a college might be if it chose. A second difficulty that was then 
felt was that of incorporating new communities into the existing 
system of the University. Then it was seen that really such a plan 
would not meet the actual evil—the expense of education. That 
is of course the main question to which we expect an answer when 
the revivers of this scheme have put it into shape. Lastly, it 
was believed that if the plan was successful, it would bring its own 
drawback with it, because it would virtually become impracticable 
from the number of students which it would attract. The disad- 
vantages, again, of admitting large numbers without obliging college 
residence, and without therefore being able to enforce college dis- 
cipline, were then considered so overwhelming, that the question 
was not pursued. Yet this scheme is now one of the most popular, 
under the advocacy of the Dean of Christ Church. 


_ There was a further proposal, which has been already alluded to 
In these columns, and which appears to have some more claim to 
originality. This is Professor Goldwin Smith’s design of establish- 
Ing a connection between the University and the large towns of 
the United Kingdom ; to conduct a form of University education 
there by University officers; and, probably, to offer a University 
degree to those candidates who shall satisfy University examiners. 


suggested as the best places in which the experiment might be 
tried. “ The institution of these professorships and lectures would 
be strictly analogous to the original foundation of the Universities 
themselves.” The intention was that the students, after a due 
attendance at these lectures, would undergo an examination before 
a body of examiners sent down from the University ; the examina- 
tion to be of such a character and under the same rules as those 
required within the University itself. Students obtaining a certi- 
ficate of having satisfied the examiners and able to produce 
testimonials of good character, might then receive an academical 
degree with such limitation of privileges as would be found necessary. 
It was further expressly proposed that no theological tests were to 
be —- except in the case of theological degrees. Supposing 
the experiment to succeed in Manchester and Birmingham, the 
design was to extend the system to other important towns, such as 
Norwich, Leeds, Exeter, Canterbury, and Newcastle. In each of 
these places the nucleus of a university would thus be formed, and 
the anticipation was further expressed, that “the same laws which 
have developed the institutions of Oxford might in time createa 
collegiate and tutorial system,” similar to that existing in the 
university, and subordinate to it. There was nothing in this 
scheme to prevent Cambridge from taking an equally important 
part in it; indeed, the advisability of such a combination was 
acknowledged. Now these very complete suggestions seem as if 
they would cover at least as much ground as Professor Goldwin 
Smith’s proposition. For it really makes no important difference 


| whether this extra-mural influence of the University be brought to 


| 
| 


a e 





The details of this scheme are not yet made public, but we cannot 
refrain from quoting from a letter addressed by the Rev. William | 


Sewell, of Exeter, to the Vice-Chancellor, dated November 26th, 
1850. It contains a sketch of a plan so exactly identical with the 
Professor's, that we cannot suppose his scheme will differ from it 
except in detail, Mr. Sewell’s letter expresses a desire for “the 

iminution of the expense of education—its extension in the best 


form, that form which the Universities alone are capable of supply- | 


I expansion to the utmost limits, so that it may embr 
the whole kingdom, not even excluding the most distant colonies, 


race | 


if possible.” After touching upon the various difficulties connected 
with enlarging the university system within Oxford itself, he goes | 


on to say, “ Though it may be impossible to bring the masses requir- 
‘ng education to the University, may it not be possible to carry the 
niversity to them ?” He proceeds to divide the resources of the 

niversity into, first, pecuniary advantages, and, second, the pos- 
Session of “ men of high talents and attainments at present without 
adequate opportunities of employment, who may be made instru- 
er ae, by establishing professorships, lectures, and examinations 
ror to academical honours, in the most important places of the 

ee: (We acknowledge that the argument, from the existence 
ofa large number of unemployed scholars in Oxford, is weaker in 


1866 than it was in 1850.) Birmingham and Manchester are | 


for University extension there is, among other broad differ- | beat upon the constitution of existing schools, or whether special 


establishments be founded in the country to carry out the same 
programme. We shall gladly welcome the adoption of this or of 
any scheme which can promise a fair amount of success; at the 
same time, it is worth knowing that the suggestions are not new, 
and it remains for the revivers of them to prove to us that there 
are reasons now which make them more desirable or more feasible 
than they seemed to be then. We confess that we still regard with 
a good deal of jealousy the bestowal of an academical degree with- 
out requiring any residence ; for to grant it with certain limita 
tions would of course soon be to grant it unconditionally, and we 
have yet to learn the advantages of such a proceeding. 


We may fairly expect at the beginning of next term to have the 
Sunday question brought up again, and the University sermon will 
be sure to find its detractors and supporters.. The controversy for 
the present has ended by Mr. Burgon having the last word in 
representing the parochial against the Christ Church interest, and 
he has had not only the last word, but on the whole the best of the 
battle. One would have sympathized with this gentleman more 
warmly if he had adopted a pleasanter tone of repartee ; but it is 
not agreeable to have the conviction forced on you as you read his 
pamphlet that he is clapping his wings and crowing. Probably 
some one else will accept the challenge ; only there seems nothin 
more to say, unless we might recommend the incumbent of A 
Saints’ to take up his pen because it was proposed that his parish 
could be lumped with St. Mary’s. He might at any rate say 
whether he thought it a nice idea or not. 

But who can quarrel in these haleyon days? Who that looks 
upon the oil floating over the once stormy waters of Christ Church 
can help entertaining visions of universal peace? The wolf is lying 
down with the lamb—the students have a common cause with the 
canons. One of the students is appointed to act with the chapter- 
treasurer, and the college servants are to be put upon wages. There 
ought to be an historical picture hung up in Obrist Church Hall of 
the editor of the Times standing in Tom-quad, pointing with 
extravagant exultation to that little loaf which is called a 
“commons,” and which might bear tbe inevitable electioneering 

lacard, “ Down again to twopence.” Yet will there not be dole 
in the butler’s mansion, which, by the way, is called the “ House 


of Commons ?” 

But the wolf and the lamb are going to cuddle more affectionately 
still. There is talk of a real reconciliation between these two 
bodies on the constitutional question of college government as well. 
The mere suggestion is so delightful that we will not even think of 
the details and their difficulties. Whether the senior students 
forego their jealousies towards the junior ; whether the students 
and the chapter will come to a satisfactory arrangement about arbi- 
trators—all this is too cold and too drastic to enter into. The 
vision of Paradise which opens is too exquisite to be clouded for an 
instant—a canon walking in the quad with his arm round a 
student’s waist; the students playing croquet in the canons’ 
gardens, and eating their apricots—these are some of the bewitching 
scenes which will hallow the hours in Christ Church of the future ; 
while in its happy bowers generations of undergraduates will inno- 
cently gambol, sleek and well-fed, bearing within their bosoms both 
the contented mind and also the continual feast. 

Since our last University letter, Oxford has lost one of her 
kindliest and most scoviplbind sons. Dr. Wellesley, the Prin- 
cipal of New Inn Hall, expired on the afternoon of the 11th inst. 
He was formerly a student of Christ Church, from which society 
he took his degree in 1816. For a considerable time Dr. Wellesley 
was Rector of Woodmancote, Hurstpierpoint ; he was appointed to 
New Inn Hall during the Chancellorship of his uncle, the Duke of 
Wellington. He also held the offices of Ourator of the Bodleian 
Library, University Gallefies, and Taylor Institution, where his 
services were considered highly important from his knowledge of 
modern languages and literature, and his intimate acquaintance 
with all subjects connected with art, 
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No. III.—DUBLIN—HISTORY OF THE SEE. 


Tux see of the metropolis is not the metropolitan see of 
Ireland. Armagh has long enjoyed that prerogative. It was, 
however, disputed by Dublin for several centuries, and although 
the Pope had decided in favour of Armagh, it was not definitely 
and legally established till the reign of Charles I., when Lord 
Strafford devoted several days to the investigation of that long 
vexed question and confirmed the decision. ‘The Archbishop 
of Armagh was declared to be the “ Primate of all Ireland,” 
and to have the right to raise his crozier in each of the other 
provinces. Armagh is the Canterbury of Ireland. As St. 
Austin founded the primatial see of England, so St. Patrick 
founded the primatial see of Ireland, and in each case the 
claims of antiquity have withstood the claims of political power 
and influence. The Bishop of Dublin, far more than the 
Bishop of London, played continually a part in history as a 
great State functionary. He was not only honoured with a 
seat in the King’s privy council in England, where he used to 
attend his Majesty in many weighty consultations, but also had 
within his “ Liberties of the Cross,” or his own Church lands, 
the rights of a prince palatine, with the power of even con- 
demning to death criminals offending therein, for whose execu- 
tion a gallows was erected at Harold’s Cross. His seneschal, 
down to a recent period, held a court, adjoining which was a 
jail for confining debtors. He had the regulation of the police 
in the manor or liberty surrounding his palace of St. Sepulchre, 





rs 


Christian religion. Gotred, King of Man, was then Prince of 
Dublin, and Turlough, King of Ireland, to both of whom Lan. 
franc wrote by the new bishop, giving them advice as_to their 
conduct, and requesting them to correct certain alleged irregu. 
larities with regard to marriage, which had been reported to 
him. The Danes, who occupied Dublin and the seaports, with 
the territory along the eastern coast of Ireland, refused to 
acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Armagh, and 
looked to the English Primate for the consecration of their 
bishops for ages before the English conquest by Henry II, 
By this they incurred the jealousy and hostility of the native 
abbots and clergy. The hostility was mutual. ‘Throughout 
those ages the Church of Dublin and its rulers were always 
intensely anti-Irish. Of twenty-eight prelates who occupied 
the see from Donatus to the Reformation, a period of 600 years, 
there were only seven who were not Englishmen, or Northmen 
of some other country, and of these seven the greater number 
seem to have been educated in England. It must be admitted 
that the people and clergy of Dublin had some better reason than 
mere national jealousy for repudiating the jurisdiction of the 
“ Archbishop” of Armagh. For it is admitted by the strongest 
advocates of apostolical succession that for two centuries that 


_ see was the hereditary possession of one family, and that eight 
| persons in succession of this family, though enjoying the 
| revenues of the primacy, and taking the name of archbishops, 


were married men, who are said to have hired other persons for 
the discharge of the episcopal functions. The Rev. Silvester 
Malone has written a Church History of Ireland down to the 


| period of the Reformation, and has in his list of subscribers the 


and likewise the right of a market in Patrick-street. But | 
these were small matters to him. In many cases the Arch- | 


bishop of Dublin was the Grand Justiciary or Lord Deputy of 
the English monarch, and even led, in that capacity, the 
military forces of the Pale against “the Irish Enemy.” The 
Archbishop also sometimes held the office of Lord Chancellor. 

The see of Dublin and Glendalough extends over a surface 
of about fifty Irish miles in length, and thirty-six in the 
greatest breadth, comprising the whole of the county of Dublin, 
the most of Wicklow, a great part of Kildare, and portions of 
Wexford and the Queen’s County. 

Dr. Lanigan, one of the most learned and able of Irish 
ecclesiastical historians, states that there were no bishops 
of Dublin previous to Donatus, with the doubtful excéption of 
Sedulius. Donatus is represented as having occupied the see 
from 1038 to 1074, and to have bnilt the Cathedral of the 
Holy Trinity, now Christ Church, by the aid of Sistric, king 
of the Ostmen. If this account be true, Dublin was without 
a bishop for a thousand years of the Christian era. But Mr. 
Dalton follows those writers who discern through the mists of 
antiquity a bishop named Livinus, who died in 656; a second, 
called St. Wyro, for whose existence he can find no date; 
Dissibod, who resigned in 675; Gaulafer, of whom nothing is 
known; St. Rumold, son of an Irish prince, and said to be well 
grounded in learning and virtue, who died in 775; Sedulius, 
who died in 785; and Cormac, who “lived” in 890. Of him 
Harris could find no account but his bare name; Hollinshed, 
however, in his History of Scotland, gives the following 
interesting notice in connection with the siege of Dublin by the 
Scottish King Gregory. 


**In the end it was concluded amongst them that sith there was no 
means for those noble men which were inclosed within that city to 
escape the enemies’ hands, and that there were none other of any 
reputation abroad able to defend the country from the Scotchman’s 
puissance, they should fall to some treaty with the Scottish king, for 
a peace to be had with so reasonable conditions as might be obtained, 
for other remedy in that present mischief they might devise none; 
and therefore this was judged the best way of the whole number, 


names of Cardinal Wiseman, Archbishop Cullen, the Roman 
Catholic Primate, Dixon, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Cashel, and about a score other bishops of his own Church, 
He is evidently a candid and truth-loving writer, who devoted 


| years to the study of his subject. In following such a guide 
_ in those Catholic times, we cannot be suspected of any par- 
| tiality or unfairness. Mr. Malone admits that, down to the 


twelfth century, Ireland had its peculiar liturgies and offices; 
that the discipline of the Irish Church, as left by St. Patrick, 


_ “remained as if in a cast-iron state; that what he did from 


necessity or mere choice, his followers put down for deep 
wisdom or heavenly inspiration, and that consequently their 
churches seldom equalled, and never exceeded, in size the church 
which he built at Armagh.” The same author adds, “ As in all 
parts of the early Christian Church, so, too, in the Irish Church, 
every village had its own bishop.” It was everywhere the aim 
of the Roman policy to elevate the original city churches into 
cathedrals, and their pastors into. bishops, and to reduce the 
number of primitive sees. Ultimately the number of bishoprics 
in Ireland was brought down to twenty-six. And this was 
done, Father Malone remarks, before the Anglo-Norman set 
a foot in Ireland. He also tells us that the Irish Liturgy was 
Gallican, and that the Gallican partook more of the nature of 
the Oriental, than the Roman liturgy. “Nor was this all; 
the second and third classes of Irish saints were divided into 
several congregations. Hach congregation had its own peculiar 
liturgy and offices. This variety of liturgies and offices con- 
tinued to the times in which Gillibert was appointed legate in 


Ireland. In the first years of the twelfth century he endea- 


namely, Cormac, bishop of Dublin, a man for his singular virtue | 


and reputation, of upright life, of no small authority among them, 
took upon him to go to Gregory to break the matter, and so coming 
afore his presence, besought him most humbly to take compassion 
upon the poor miserable city; and if he had conceived any piece of 
displeasure against the citizens, that it might please him yet upon 
their humble submission to receive them unto his mercy, and further 
to accept unto his protection his cousin, young Duncan (Donough), 


unto whom the kingdom of Ireland was due of right, as all the world 
well understood.” * 


Cormac was succeeded by Donatus, already mentioned, and 
after Donatus came Patrick, who, 1074, was elected by the 
clergy and people of Dublin to succeed to this see, and was 
sent to England to receive consecration from Lanfranc, then 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to whom he promised that he would 
obey him and his successors in all matters appertaining to the 





* Hollinshed’s History of Scotland, 


voured to bring the Irish officers into harmony with the 
Romans. He may have succeeded to some extent, but that 
he did not altogether succeed appears from a decree made im 
1172, at Cashel.’”’* 

Indeed, it seemed next to an impossibility to bring about 
anything like uniformity among the native Irish churches. 
The ecclesiastics were bound up in feeling and fortune with 
their chiefs. ‘Hence between the ecclesiastics of two different 
septs there may have been as much estrangement as between 
the ecclesiastics of two widely separated kingdoms.” Even 80 
late as 1215 the title of king was assumed as a matter of right 
by half a dozen princes; and still later, Richard II. received 
the homage of seventy-five chieftains. Those chieftains, oF 
their near relations, were frequently bishops. The “ Bishops ? 
of Armagh for 200 years seemed to have acted in this double 
capacity of prince and primate, and. they endeavoured to main- 
tain their spiritual authority by means of a relic called the staff 
of Jesus, which they wielded instead of a crozier, To some of 
these princes and chiefs, however, must be accorded the praise 
of having founded for their souls’ good, and by way of atone- 
ment for their sins, many of the most ancient churches and 
abbeys of Ireland. 

These circumstances will help to account for the intense 


| animosity and the rigid exclusiveness felt by the Anglo-Irish 


Church of the Pale even in Catholic times towards the native 





* Malone’s Church History of Ireland, pp. 17-21. 
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bishops and clergy. So strong were those feelings, that even 
at a time when there was a great dearth of ministers the Anglo- 
Irish in Dublin not only shut the sanctuary against the natives, 
and virtually against the worthiest of the Pale, but threw all 
possible opposition in the way of an appointment by “ pro- 
vision.” “The Church became a close borough ; all healthy 
competition being set aside, laziness and ignorance resulted. 
Breeding in and in, transformed into an hereditary priesthood, 
into a caste, the Anglo-Irish Church promised to be only an 
eyesore, a scandal to the Church of God.” * Our readers must 
always bear in mind that we are writing of ages when there 
was no Reformation, no Henry VIII. or Queen Elizabeth, no 
Protestant penal laws; of a state of things which existed before 
the Conquest by Henry II. The gloomy background of the 
Irish picture which we deplore at the present day, the national 
animosity, the sectarian bigotry, the chronic dissension, the 
invincible tendency to division, existed 800 years ago in colours 
tenfold darker and more hopeless than at the present time. In 
fact, the unprejudiced student of Irish history can trace amidst 
all the wars and revolutions that have troubled that country, a 
steady progress towards national and ecclesiastical unity; and 





| 


this progress has been greater during the last 300 years of | 


British rule than during all the centuries that preceded from 
the time of St. Patrick to the Reformation. 


The bishops of Dublin were for a long time elected by the | 


people as well as the clergy. Thus we read that in the year | 


1095 one Samuel O’Hanly, a native of Ireland, and a monk of | 


the abbey of St. Albans, on the death of Donat, “ late bishop of | 
| episcopal viceroy, still under Papal excommunication, organized 


the city of Dublin, of blessed memory,” was, by Murtough 


O’Brien, king of Ireland,’ and the clergy and people elected | 


bishop of that city, and, according to ancient custom, was, by 
common suffrage, recommended to Anselm for consecration ; 
Anselm approved the election, and granted their petition.+ 
Gregory also, in 1121, carried with him to Canterbury letters 
from the king, and recommendations from the clergy and 
people of Dublin, in which they pleaded that they had incurred 





by the King of England, who the following year disposed of 
the see to John Comyn, who was not then in priest’s orders, 
and who did not visit Dublin for three years after his appoint- 
ment. ‘The King granted the archiepiscopal estates to Comyn 
“in barony,” by which tenure he and his successors in the see 
were constituted Parliamentary barons, entitled to sit in all the 
great councils of the colony, and to hold courts in their lord- 
ships and manors. These prelates frequently enjoyed more of 
the Royal confidence than was accorded to the viceroys, and 
thus acquired a formidable political power in addition to the 
authority which they wielded in their spiritual capacity.* 

Mr. Gilbert, the learned author of “ The History of Dublin,” 
in his recently-published volume on “The Irish Viceroys,” 
founded on a minute and careful examination of muniments 
and state papers, unpublished documents and chronicles in the 
public offices, has thrown much new light on the history of 
Ireland from the Conquest of Henry II. down to the Reforma- 

tion. He is eminently qualified for his task, and being a 

Roman Catholic gentleman, by no means wanting in patriotism, 

we may rely upon his statements respecting the Catholic 

Church of the Pale in those ante-Reformation times. From 

the authentic sources of which he has availed himself, we 

gather some curious facts about the Archbishops of Dublin. 

The King, when departing from Ireland, committed the 

government of the colony to his favourite, John de Gray, 

Bishop of Norwich, whose assiduous application to State 

business and secular affairs had mainly disqualified him in the 

eyes of Pope Innocent for the primacy of England. This 


various military expeditions against the natives, and sent from 
Ireland detachments of hired soldiers and supplies of treasure 
to aid John in Wales and France. He coined pence, halfpence, 
and farthings at Dublin, similar in standard to the money of 


| England, where by Royal writ they were ordered to pass current. 


He erected a Royal castle, bridge, and fortifications on the 


_ Shannon at Athlone, and he laboured to secure the fidelity of 


much jealousy from the bishops of Ireland, and especially from | 


the bishop who lived at Armagh, because they would not obey 


the order of the said bishops, but testified their wish to live | 


under the jurisdiction of Canterbury. A great effort was made 
in the year 1152 by the Pope, through Cardinal Paparo, to 
bring all the Irish Churches into a state of uniformity and 
subjection to the Papal See. It is recorded that the chief 
personages of Ireland, bishops, abbots, princes, and chiefs, 
with three thousand ecclesiastics, then assembled; but’ the 
synod was not held either in Armagh or Dublin; nor is it 
known for certain where it was held. Some say at Drogheda, 
some at Mellifont, and some at Kells. The decrees of the 
synod, however, remained to a great extent a dead letter, till 
they were partially enforced by the sword of Henry II., who 





covenanted to be a collector of rents and dues for the Pope, | 


and in consideration thereof his Holiness gave his assent to the | 


“pious and praiseworthy desire” of the English King to 
subject the wild Irish to the Church’s laws, extirpating vice, 
and preserving Church rights in the island, by which his 
Majesty was to obtain from God an accumulation of eternal 
rewards, and on earth a glorious fame for ages. 

_ Laurence O’Toole, son of the chief of Imaile, became Arch- 
bishop of Dublin in 1162. He was the first of its bishops who 
did not go to Canterbury for consecration, and thenceforth the 
custom was entirely abandoned. Though connected with an 
Irish sept, which long warred fiercely against the English of 
the Pale, Archbishop O’T'éole worked harmoniously with 
Strongbow, Fitzstephen, and Raymond Le Gros, who co- 
operated in the enlargement of Christ Church Cathedral, the 
erection of the choir, the steeple, and two chapels. It was in 
this church that the remains of Strongbow, the “ proud 
invader,” were peacefully laid with the Church’s blessing. 


This Irish prelate also assisted Cardinal Vivian as legate at a 


council in Dublin, in 1177, confirming the King of England in 
his rights to the sovereignty of Ireland. And he afterwards 
went to Rome, where he obtained a Bull from the Pope, 
subjecting not only Glendalough, but Kildare, Ferns, Leighlin, 
and Ossory, to his metropolitan authority. 
sufficiently tractable in the hands of his Royal Master, he 
was banished to Normandy, where he died in a monastery. 


He was soon after canonized, and became the patron saint | a 
| cases, the citizens paid dearly for the munificence of Archbishop 


of the diocese. This native prelate must have been a great 
troubler of the Pale, for he is said to have sent nearly 200 of 


his clergy to Rome to seek the Pope’s absolution for the sin of | 


incontin¢ nce. 
On the death of Archbishop O’Toole, in Normandy, in 
1180, the archiepiscopal revenues of Dublin were appropriated 





* Father Malone, p. 334, + Ware's Bishops, by Harris. 


But not being | 
| the Curragh.” He did not, however, hate all Irish saints, for 


the barons of Ireland, after Pope Innocent had fulminated his 
sentence of deposition against King John. He was succeeded 
as viceroy by Henri de Londres, whose name stands first on the 
list of thosg who, on the 15th of May, 1213, in the Church of 
the Templars, at Dover, witnessed John’s oath of fealty to Rome, 
and the delivery to the legate, Pandulf, of the charter by 
which the King covenanted to hold his territories from the 
Holy See, paying an annual tribute of 700 marks for England 
and 300 for Ireland.+ This Archbishop appears to have been 
sent to Ireland mainly to assist in levying a “ tallage,” or aid, 
imposed in the same year for the first time on the King’s 
subjects there. The justiciary and the Archbishop were 
directed to represent to the Kings of Ireland, and the barons 
holding directly from the Crown, that their liberality at this 
juncture would not be forgotten at a future day. Subse- 
quently, the Archbishop Henri was appointed justiciary or 
viceroy, superseding De Marreis, because the latter had neither 
accounted for the King’s revenues which he had received, nor 
fulfilled the other terms of his viceregal contract with the 
Crown. In addition to the archbishopric and the viceroyalty, 
Henri de Londres held the post of Papal Legate for Ireland. 
According to the chronicles of the time, he acquired the name 
of “ Scorch Villain,” from having cast into a fire the leases of 
the tenants of the See of Dublin, whom he had cited to pro- 
duce these documents in his Court. The enraged landholders 
prostrated the archiepiscopal officials, and laying hands on the 
prelate, who attempted to escape, compelled him by threats of 
burning the house over his head, to agree to terms which con- 
tented them, exclaiming, “ Thou art not an archbishop, but a 
‘scorch villain,’ which name we are told ever afterwards 
adhered to him. 
This prelatic viceroy excited religious as well as national 
animosity against himself by another act, which the nctives 
must have regarded as worse than sacrilegious. He extinguished 
the sacred fire of St. Bridget, which had been kept lighted 
for many centuries, by her nuns at Kildare, surrounded by @ 
circular osier hedge, male intruders within which were believed 
to incur supernatural punishment from “ the veiled Virgin of 


| it was he who advanced the collegiate church of St. Patrick, 


Dublin, to the dignity of a cathedral. But, as in most similar 


| de Londres. In 1223 they complained to King Henry III. of 





his aggressions and encroachments, alleging that he sought, to 
their prejudice, to decide in his ecclesiastical court various cases 





* History of the Viceroys of Ireland, by J. T, Gilbert, Bsq., Librarian of the 
Royal Irish Academy, p. 4. 

+ Gilbert's Irish Viceroys, pp. 76-77. 

t Gilbert, p. 85. 
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the recognizance of which appertained to the royal or civil 
authorities. The King therefore wrote to him stating that he 
had been informed by his good men of Dublin of certain matters 
respecting him, at which he was much astonished, and which 
seemed so strange and surpassing all belief that he was unwil- 
ling to give credit to them, “since,” he said, they are manifestly 
repugnant to our right and dignity, and are contrary to the 
custom anciently enjoyed by all cities, towns, and places 
throughout our realm ; and they are so much the more grievous 
and offensive to us, and cast the greater blemish on your fame, 
in proportion to the extent of power we have reposed in you as 
our representative in our kingdom of Ireland, to maintain our 
rights and deal out justice to others, so much so that had 
any other person attempted the like, it would have fallen to 
yourself, by the power confided to you, to have imposed severe 
punishment upon him.” The King concluded by “ firmly 
and strictly” commanding him to avoid such things in 
future. 

In 1335, Edward III. was obliged to interpose in a similar 
manner for the protection of his subjects against the corruption 
and oppression of the viceroy’s deputy, Sir Thomas de Burgh, 
telling him that he and his other ministers in Ireland, favouring 





that every man who killed or took any such should have for 
each one penny from every ploughland, and a farthing from 
every cottage within the barony where the manslaughter was 
done. The sheriff of the county was ordered to levy the money 
within one month, and ‘to deliver it to him who made the 
homicide.®’ ” 

In fact, the history of those times was so full of slaughter 
and destruction, that the wonder is that any inhabitants 
survived, or that any property remained in the island, 
Mr. Gilbert, in the commencement of his valuable history, 
thus briefly describes the Anglo-Norman policy in Ireland :— 
“In those parts of the island over which they acquired 
dominion, the Anglo-Normans demolished the churches and 
shrines of the ancient Irish saints, while they raised and 
liberally endowed extensive religious houses. ‘These establish- 
ments were placed under the patronage of Norman saints, and 
intrusted to the management of ecclesiastics from France and 
Britain, who served their benefactors in the transaction of 
their affairs, and in maintaining vigilance over the movements 
of the natives of the surrounding districts.”+ Father Malone 
expatiates upon these devastations, and says that, “as a 
matter of course,” the unworthy conduct of the stranger was 
imitated by the native. The religious sentiment was weakened. 





persons of power, and yielding to men not to right, had made 
one law for the rich and another for the poor, and allowed the 
strong to oppress the weak ; and instead of protecting the poor, 
who were willing to be obedient subjects, had harassed and 
aggrieved them against al] justice, thereby giving a pernicious 


example to others. Soon after this another viceroy, Sir John | 


de Cherlton, was superseded by his brother the Bishop of 
Hereford, who also obtained for himself the chancellorship. 
This was a most warlike prelate; and leaving the churches to 
take care of themselves, he entered upon active duty as 
commander of the forces, and set to work to victual, repair, and 
garrison the Royal castles, to seize all lands and castles not 
properly fortified by the proprietary, and to carefully weed out 
all natives from public offices. ‘ The episcopal viceroy laboured 
strenuously to carry out the Royal orders; arrested and im- 
prisoned some of the mutinous colonial nobles; led military 
expeditions against the natives; and, on one occasion, seized 
in Carlow the largest prey of cattle ever known to have been 
taken by the settlers from the Irish of that district. Highly 
gratified with these proceedings, Edward IIL, in a letter written 
in 1333, bore testimony to the great services of his viceroy, the 
Venerable Father Thomas, Bishop of Hereford, both in main- 
taining peace among his subjects in Ireland, and in repelling 
the attacks of his Irish enemies, by continually marching 
against them from place to place with a great force of horse 
and artillery.”* 


The colony, however, did not prosper under this sort of 


government. In 1372, the “ Irish difficulty ” became so great 
that the office of chief governor was declined by various pre- 
lates and lords, and was at length committed to the Chan- 
cellor William de Tassey, Prior of Kilmainham, who with the 
Bishop of Cloyne and Meath, and Sir R. Holywood, was in 


the ensuing year deputed by the colonists to lay before the | 


King and council in England the wretched condition of the 
Pale, stating that the King’s subjects and their territory 
in Ireland had been reduced and destroyed by the attacks of 
the Irish. Perhaps one of the most significant facts illustra- 
tive of the state of that country towards the close of the 
fourteenth century is that five of the judges and legal officials 
who had certified in the council at Nottingham that the King 
was above the laws, and could annul Acts of Parliament, were 
transported to Ireland, where they were condemned to exile 
for life. The Chief Justice Belknap was banished to Drogheda, 
two justices of his court to Dublin, the Chief Baron to 
Waterford, and Rushok, Bishop of Chichester, the King’s 
Confessor, impeached for having urged the judges to their 
illegal decision, was banished to Cork, where he was not 
permitted to go more than two leagues beyond the city.¢ In 
the unceasing border warfare carried on between the settlers 
and the natives, men of the same faith, worshipping with the 
same forms, and often led and instigated on both sides by 
bishops, abbots, and monks, the country was reduced to such 
a wretched condition that in 1449, a Parliament convened in 
Dublin enacted that whereas what tenants or husbandman 
wonld not be at truce with the natives, “ they burn, rob, 
spoil, and kill, and for the more part the land is wasted and 
destroyed; and if such rule be holden, not punished, it is like 
to be the utter destruction and undoing of the land. There- 
fore it was enacted that as thieves and evil doers increased in 
great store, it shall be lawful for every Englishman to kill and 
take notorious robbers found plundering by night or day, and 





* Gilbert, p. 187, t Gilbert, p. 257, 


| The native ecclesiastics took advantage of the confusion of the 
| times. They did not borrow the grosser crimes of their foreign 
brethren in the ministry; but they, too, plundered churches 
' and shrines, slew priests, scrambled for bishoprics, and fought 
with one another tribe against tribe. The descendants of those 
men, who formerly endowed the Church with rich acres, 
stepped forward to reclaim the gifts of their pious ancestors, 
and procuring ecclesiastics at a low hire, who discharged the 
spiritual functions, they swept the temporal profits into their 
own coffers.t 
This writer freely sketches the growth of Papal aggression 
in the Anglo-Irish Church. First, the bishops being elected 
by the clergy and people, with the concurrence of the civil 
ruler, sought only the Pope’s sanction, and in the case of 
archbishops, the pallium ; but subsequently he claimed to make 
the appointment absolutely, and ultimately by “ provision,” 
that is, the Pope appointed one of his creatures to a see, even 
before it became vacant; so that his nominee was waiting to 
step in as soon as the existing incumbent died, or was removed 
by violence. The Pope required these prelates to curse and 
excommunicate the King’s Irish enemies, which they did often 
with a vengeance. Both parties, in the course of time, lost 
their respect for ecclesiastics, and the highest dignitaries 
themselves merged their spiritual duties and responsibilities, 
and even respect for their office, in the all-absorbing secularity 
with which the Church was enslaved. Many striking illustra- 
tions of this occurred in the see of Dublin. For example, the 
justice of the King’s Bench, when going on a pilgrimage at the 
Feast of Pentecost, was assaulted with a drawn sword by the 
Prior of Kilmainham, and put in danger of his life. Shortly 
| before the Reformation, the Archbishop of Dublin formally 
| recorded that he was obliged to leave, unvisited, the churches 
| that lay adjacent to the Irish territories. The Dean and 
| Chapter of St. Patrick’s Cathedral petitioned Parliament that 
their properties, benefices, and divers other possessions, were SO 
much in the power of “ the Irish enemies, and English rebels,” 
that neither they nor their officers could enjoy them, nor 
receive their tithes, rents, offerings, and other profits, legally 
due to them. But perhaps the most astounding case of this 
kind is the following:—In 1449, on the death of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, his crozier was seized, and pledged for five 
marks, by John Strigethen, to a tailor, named White; and 
though the next-Archbishop, Tregury, decreed that the Prior 
of Christ Church, in whose custody it should be kept, ought to 
release it, it continued for nearly eight years in pledge. The 
followimg record is found in the “ Black Book” of that 
church :—* I, the Seventh John, at my own expense, paid 
100 ounces of silver for cross and crozier.” To show the 
contempt into which the Archbishop of Dublin had fallen, 
even as the King’s chief garrison keeper, it may be mentioned 
that, in 1462, Pope Pius II. issued excommunication against 
those who had laid violent hands on his grace, and had com- 
mitted him to prison. Another record of this time is that there 
were no vespers in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, even on Patrick’s 
Day; and that Divine service was day after day discontinued. 
During the reign of Edward IV., “the good people had to 
complain that neither archbishop, bishop, parson, or friar, high 
or low, except the poor begging friars, was found to preach and 
heal the disorders of the land.”§ Still, an effort was made to 





* Gilbert, p. 356, 


‘ t Gilbert, p. 39. 
¢ Church History of Ireland, p, 102. 


§ Father Malone, p, 338, 
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protect pilgrims in visiting shrines in the English territories ; 
and an Act of Edward ‘TY. conferred grants on the Abbot and 
Convent of Trim “ for ordering, establishing, repairing, and 
continuance of a perpetual wax light, burning by day and night 
before the image of our Blessed Lady, and for the support of 
four other wax tapers, continually burning before it, at the 
Mass of Holy Mary, at the Anthem of Our Lady to the honour 
of God and His Mother, for the good estate of Edward, King 
of England, Cecilia his mother, and his children, and for the 
souls of their progenitors and successors.” * 

In 1521 Hugh Inge succeeded to the see by the Pope’s 
appointment. He was followed by John Allen in 1528, who 
had been chaplain to Cardinal Wolsey, and had been an active 
agent in the dissolution of English monasteries. He was, how- 
ever, confirmed in this see by the Pope. His end was tragic. 
Having rendered himself obnoxious to the Geraldines, the Arch- 
bishop, betrayed by a pilot when trying to escape, was stranded 
near Clontarf and murdered. “Feeble from age and sickness, 
kneeling in his shirt and mantle, bequeathing his soul to God, 
his body to the traitors’ mercy, he was brutally murdered in 
the presence of Lord Thomas, commonly known as ‘ Silken 
Thomas,’ who had just renounced his allegiance, exasperated 
by the false report of his father’s execution in the Tower of 
London. 

Allen was the last of the Papal Archbishops of Dublin. He 
was succeeded by George Brown, Provincial of the Augustinians 
in London, who had distinguished himself by preaching the 
doctrines of the Reformation, and was on that account selected 
for the chief post of the Anglo-Irish Church. He was elected 
on the King’s special recommendation, by the Chapters of 
Christ Church and St. Patrick’s, and invested with a pall, and 
consecrated by Archbishop Cranmer and two other English 
bishops. The King rebuked him sharply for not being suffi- 
ciently zealous in his affairs. He took the scolding with great 
humility, “acknowledging his bounden duty to his lordship’s 
goodwill, next to his Saviour Christ, for the place of which he 
now possessed,” and continued to enjoy the royal favour to 
the end. He hada very difficult task, but he laboured inces- 
santly to root out all that the Pope had planted in the portion 
of the vineyard committed to his care, and thronghout the land 
generally. He was succeeded by Hugh Curwen, who had been 
Chaplain to Queen Mary, and who was consecrated in St. 
Paul’s, London, according to the Roman Pontifical. He was 
zealous in the restoration of Roman Catholic worship in all its 
pomp ; but when Queen Elizabeth came to the throne, Curwen 
“accommodated his conduct and conscience to the policy of his 
new sovereign, and her liberal favour was his recompence.”’+ 
His successor, Adam Loftus, had been appointed in 1562, at 
the age of twenty-eight, to succeed Archbishop Dowdall in the 
see of Armagh, and was consecrated by Hugh, Archbishop of 
Dublin, about the close of that year. ‘ Consequently,” Harris 
remarks, “the Irish Protestant bishops derived their succession 
through him without any pretence of blemish, or open for cavil, 
for he was consecrated by Curwen, who had been consecrated 
in England, according to the forms of the Roman Pontifical, in 
the third year of Queen Mary.” 

How it fared with his successors we have not space to 
narrate. Let it suffice to notice some of the results. Carter, 
in his “ Life of Ormond,” speaks of the Established clergy in his 
time as generally ignorant and unlearned, loose and irregular 
in their lives and conversations, negligent of their cures, and 
very careless of observing uniformity and decency in Divine 
worship. Strafford, in his letters, bears similar testimony,§ 
charging the bishops with “ aliening their very principal houses 
and domains to their children, to strangers, and farming out 
their jurisdictions to unworthy persons, the Popish titulars, 
exercising the while a foreign jurisdiction much greater than 
theirs.” There were, however, some faithful, able, and public- 
spirited archbishops of Dublin, among whom should be men- 
tioned Dr. Narcissus Marsh, who founded the valuable library 
that bears his name, near St. Patrick’s Church; William King, 
who succeeded in 1702, and for twenty-seven years administered 
the affairs of the Church in the most efficient manner. Arch- 
bishop Cobbe also, was an active, public-spirited, and useful 
prelate. Archbishop Beresford was only two years in the See, 
when he was translated to Armagh. He was succeeded, in 1822, 
by William Magee, who, being the son of humble parents, and 
having entered the University as a Sizar, rose to this high 
dignity by his own merits, having won great distinction by 
a work on the Atonement. In his primary charge he gave 
mortal offence to the Roman Catholics on one side, and the 
Protestant Dissenters on the other, by his famous antithesis, in 





+ D’ Alton, p. 238. 


* Gilbert's Irish Viceroys, p. 403. 
§ Vol. i, p- 68. . 


t Ware’s Bishops, p. 94. 





which he represented the former as having a Church without 
a religion, and the latter as having a religion without a Church. 
He complained strongly of the relaxed state of Church disci- 
pline in this country, and stated that the diocese of Dublin for 
a considerable series of years had been deprived of the advan- 
tage of effective episcopal control, and that its discipline might 
be said to have been totally neglected. D’Alton states that 
“during his lifetime he provided munificently for his sons, 
four of whom he brought up in his own principles and 
profession,’’* 

The same could not be said of his successor, the late lamented 
Archbishop Whately, who gave to his only son one of the 
poorest livings in his gift. The character and the works of 
this great and good prelate are too well known throughout the 
United Kingdom to require any remarks in this place. He 
laboured earnestly for thirty years for the good of the country of 
his adoption and for the welfare of the Church, which he adorned, 
although he laid no great stress on forms or ceremonies, and 
was considered by strict Churchmen too careless about disci- 
pline. Not so his successor, the present Archbishop, who is 
considered by a large proportion of the laity, and not a few of 
his own clergy, to be carrying his zeal for ritualism a little too 
far, and who promises to work a great change in the spirit and 
aspect of the Established Church in Dublin, which has in all 
ages materially influenced the rest of the country. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 


Tus Society entered upon their tenth season with a new place of 
exhibition, at the Gallery of the Architectural Exhibition, in Conduit- 
street, and the change is in every respect for the better. The room— 
it scarcely deserved the name of gallery—in Pall Mall was small, ill- 
shaped, and inconvenient, and by no means well lighted, while the 

llery of the architects is certainly one of the very best in London. 
Then it is a pleasure to find that the exhibition is an improvement 
upon the last; there are many more pictures contributed, and 
generally there is to be observed a freshness and originality in the 
choice of subject, and a dashing manner of sketching from nature, 
which, if not always perfectly successful in the aim, is at least 
more interesting and more suggestive of genuine artistic feeling 
than prim and stiff drawing-masterish productions. For our own 
part, indeed, we are disposed to look upon the Society with more 
consideration than some of the “ female artists” themselves think 
fit to grant it. In this matter, as in so many mundane affairs, 
woman appears to be perverse; she cries aloud, in the market- 
place, “ Let me be independent of all the trammels of the sex, let 
me have my own exhibition and my own college, and I’ll show you 
what I can do.” But with all this do we find a perpetual longing for 
the high places amongst men ; her pictures must be seen at the 
Academy, not at the Exhibition of the Society of Female Artists 
on any account whatever, and she must have a degree at the 
universities, and a diploma in medicine, and all the sciences. We 
shall not dare to discuss the possibilities of woman’s genius, or to 
set up any bar to female ambition, but simply inquire where is the 
generosity towards their fellows in the sort of desertion shown to 
this Society of Female Artists by some of our best professional lady 
artists. How is it that in this Society we do not see the names of Mrs. 
Ward, Mrs. Hay, Miss Gillies, Miss Mutrie, Mrs. Carpenter, Miss 
Osborne, Miss Durant, the sculptor, Miss Solomon, Miss Edwards, and 
Miss Wells ? Probably there is not one of these ladies but who, if she 
were asked, would declare, with all the empressement she was capable 
of, how much she was interested in the prosperity of the Society of 
Female Artists, only with the mental reservation that, to contribute 
a picture to the exhibition, was about the last thing in the world 
she would think of. Now this, as it seems to us, is both contempt- 
ible and ungenerous ; and surely there can be no reason why a lady 
whose works have gained for her a place at the Academy exhibition, 
should not contribute to the special exhibition, which is regarded 
with great interest as indicating what is the general condition of 
art as a study and occupation for women. If they really wish to 
raise the status of the sex in art, if they are not inflated with a 
vain ambition and a silly rivalry with the graver power and mastery 
of men, then they ought to unite with their sisters in this Society. 
There is one other solid reason why, and this is, that by means of 
a society, and by that only, can any fund bé raised which can be 
made available in the hour of misfortune. This, as well as repute and 

ood name in art, should be an inducement in support of the Society 
of Female Artists. With thus much in favour of a society of the 
most deserving and excellent of purposes we proceed to notice the 
exhibition, beginning at the first numbers. 

Lady Dunbar a new contributor, sends sketches of Italian coast 
scenery which are rather remarkable for bold and decided work, 
with much of the truth that can only be got from the close study 
of nature, although this may be expressed with less of the artifice 
and cunning resource of the practised painter. (No. 9)“ Bastia 
Corsica” is a sketch full of the deep blues of the sea and sky of the 
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Mediterranean. (39) “The Bay of Algiers” is a larger drawing 
painted with equal freedom ; and some views of Alicante and Men- 
tone are interesting as clever sketches. Lady Anne Loftus 1s 
another amateur who contributes some very clever landscape 
drawings in (18) “Chateau de Hamburg, (20) “ Chateau of 
‘Henry IV.,” and (67) “Vallée de Grippe in the Pyrenees.” By 
Mrs. Lee Bridell there is an admirable portrait of the late Mrs. 
Browning, the poetess, in black chalk, the expression of the eyes 
full of that depth and intensity which all who knew Mrs. 
Browning must have remarked. Miss Louise Rayner has quite a 
enius for old towns and streets crowded with market people and 
ir-goers. (56) “ Market Scene at Chester” abounds in passages 
worthy of Ostade, and a sketch of Durham (25), in which the 
towers of the old Cathedral are brought out in brilliant silvery grey 
against a light sky, is really a charming little feat of artistic 
colouring. In her deep-toned interiors of old grey stone crypts 
Miss Rayner has also marked out a line of her own which few 
could fill so well. Miss Margaret Rayner, too, has a very pic- 
turesque drawing of the chancel of Etchingham Church, rich in 
colour, and completely suggestive of the place in the tottering old 
carved oak screen, the damp pavement, with its effigies and inscrip- 
tions worn out with the tread of many an old man like that just 
entering the doorway. The same artist gives us an excellent view 
of the old church of Hastings (103). Miss Rose Rayner attempts 
the more arduous path of figures and subjects, and with a success 
that deserves encouragement, in her pleasing group of two young 
ladies talking over their love secrets—(No. 37)—‘* When love first 
touched with others’ woes.” The Matterhorn was certain to be 
a choice subject with the ladies; Mrs. C. Ryan and Clara 
Mitchell have contributed very good drawings of the mountain 
on a small scale. In Mrs. Robertson Blaine’s picture in oils 
of the Jungfrau (200) we get, however, a much more impressive 
idea of Alpine scenery. This is a picture painted with much 
mastery of hand ; the general atmosphere of snowy mist amongst 
the towering mountains is rendered with great truth of effect. 
Mrs. Blaine is even more happy with her views of the desert in 
(242), “ Tombs near Cairo on the road to Suez.” The sunny air is 
painted beautifully, the lighting of the picture is natural, and the 
figures of the Arab caravan are admirably well touched in with the 
test spirit and evidently from a thorough study of the people. 
iss Adelaide Burgess contributes a very nicely drawn figure, 
called “The Origin of Our Lady of Hawthorns ;” the face of the 
nun is especially good and expressive in colour. Miss Eliza 
Martin’s study of a Head (40) is excellent in all the fine technical 
es which Mr. Burton shows may be attained in water colour. 
Mrs. F. Webber’s drawing of a group of crimson fungus and ferns 
is noticeable not so much for high finish as for good, truthful sketch- 
ing, giving all the characters of the objects. “ A Fir-tree” (145) is 
equally good in drawing. Madame Bodichon, who is an English lady, 
has always done her best for the Society, and this year she has done 
justice to her own talents in several delightfully free and natural 
works. (43) “ Carnac-Brittany” is an interesting sketch of a vast 
cromlech of ancient times, seen in the cold mist of evening. 
(149) “ Wind,” a study from nature, is really a very striking pic- 
ture of tall firs swept and torn by a sudden gale, the wild move- 
ment of the scene being carried out and made more real to the 
mind by the white horse broken loose from his rider, and the old 
woman struggling against the force of the wind. “ Beatrice” (157), 
a sweetly pretty flaxen-haired child, is a charming head, in crayons, 
ty Mrs. W. Hannay. Miss Adelaide Burgess’s “ Boulogne Fishing 

irls” ought not to pass unnoticed ; “The Shrimper” (163) is a 
very natural snd most picturesque figure. The flower and fruit 
tag of Miss Emma Walter, Miss FitzJames, Miss Rosa Place, 

iss M. L. Burrows, Miss M. Taylor, Miss E. Lane, Mrs. Pfeiffer, 
Miss E. Cantelo, and “The Dead Cole Tit” (367) by Miss Emma 
Cooper, are all fair examples of the nice finish that women alone 
can give in work of this kind. Mrs. Harrison’s chrysanthemums 
(52), with their tender tints opposed and set off by the Wedgwood 
vases, are unique in their delicacy. In tree painting, Miss S. §. 
Warren shows great facility in the close wood scene (72) “ Near 
Mapledurham,” though we could wish for somewhat less of dryness 
and formality. In picturesque figures there are some very pleasing 
examples in Miss Agnes Bouvier’s “Children of the Campagna” 
(77), Miss Beresford’s “ Young Tyrol out for a Holiday” (145), and 
“A Tyrolese Girl returning from a Pilgrimage” (65), carrying her 
thick boots and holding over her ruddy face the pink umbrella the 
country people rejoice in in all weathers. Miss Townsend’s sketches 
of Southampton water are most original, and surprisingly effective, 
considering that they depend on the accurate gradation of tone and 
form to be got without any foreground object, such as painters 
commonly “ introduce.” 

There is an unusually large contribution of oil paintings, in which, 
however, we can find but few that can be favourably mentioned. 
Miss Kate Swift's “ Sister's Lesson” and “Train up a Child in the 
way he should go,” are the most satisfactory, though it is time that 
Miss Swift should be varying her studies of these rather tame 
interiors, with their dull browns and dirty whites, however cleverly 
she contrives to light them up. Miss Emma Brownlow’s “ Between 
the Acts” (225)—a widow actress in her tragedy Queen’s robes, and 
her crown hung on the elbow of the rush-seated chair while she 
kisses her baby, is, to our taste, as much too forcible in subject 
as it is in colouring. A great secret of art is a certain reserve 
which leads to suggestiveness, rather than a laying bare of 
everything painful to look at. Miss Lottie Westcott’s “ Widow's 
Tale” (219), Miss J. H. Humphrey’s “Helena” (190)— 
a dark haired gipsy in a leopard’s skin cloak, and Miss 














Cecile Terrere’s “Petite Fille Bretonne” (189), are other 
pictures amongst the oil posing which deserve notice. Some 
very excellent miniatures by Mrs. Kate Leigh are the only 
specimens of this branch of art (16)—very appropriate to woman's 
hand ; one of Cardinal Piccolomini is especially noticeable, There 
are also some few examples of sculpture by Mrs. Thornycroft and 
her daughters, Miss Alice and Miss Helen Thornycroft; and 
these, with some specimens of pottery, painted with flowers, by 
Miss Cantelo, make the exhibition one of the most complete and 
interesting that the Society has ever arranged. 





It is said that the office of Director of the National Gallery, 
which office was first held by the late Sir C. L. Eastlake, under 
the trustees, will not be filled up. It certainly would appear that 
two such officers as a director and a keeper are unnecessary, ‘a a 
cially when the latter may always be such an accomplished judge 
of pictures as to advise the trustees upon all points arising in 
reference to the purchase and care of pictures. 








FUNERAL OF SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE. 


Sir Cuartes EastTiaKE was buried at Kensal Green cemetery 
on Thursday, the 18th inst. The funeral procession started from 
the Royal Academy shortly after eleven o'clock. About thirty-six 
mourning coaches and private carriages were in attendance, among 
which was one sent by Her Majesty. Many of the shops in the 
neighbourhood of Trafalgar-square were partially closed, and the 
whole ceremony partook to some extent of a public character. 

Four of Sir Charles Eastlake’s nearest male relatives followed 
his body to the grave, viz. :—Mr. Eastlake, of Plymouth, ed 
Judge-Advocate to the Fleet ; Mr. John Eastlake, Solicitor, Ply- 
mouth; Mr. Charles L. Eastlake, Architect, London; and Dr. 
Eastlake, also of London. Lady Eastlake was represented by her 
cousin, Mr. J. Palgrave Simpson, the well-known dramatic author. 

Most of the Royal Academicians were present, and numerous 
private friends of the deceased :—Sir Roderick Murchison, A. H. 
Layard, M.P., Herman Merivale, Esq., John Forster, Esq., James 
Swinton, Esq., G. Incoronati, Esq., Henry Reeve, Esq., Mr. John 
Murray, the publisher, Professor Donaldson, &c., &c. 








MUSIC. 


Tue eighth season of the Monday Popular Concerts commenced 
this week with a “ Beethoven night ;” the selection being, if not 
thoroughly representative of the composer, eminently interesting to 
a general audience. The tenth quartett in E flat (Op. 74), with 
which the concert commenced, belongs to the intermediate phase 
of Beethoven’s genius, between what has been styled the second 
and third periods of his career. Although it is difficult to fix any 
arbitrary lines of division between the styles of a composer whose 
works are a continuous exemplification of expanding development 
there can be no question that the quartetts (No. 10 in E flat, an 
No. 11 in F minor) belong to a more abstract and sublimated 
phase of thought than the “ Rasoumowsky,” full as these are of 
grandeur and elevation ; while, again, the quartett in E flat (Op. 
127) isa still further advance in the progress of that mighty musical 
genius which was ever soaring upward towards the region of the 
infinite. The tenth quartett, performed on Monday last, is mar- 
vellous for the grandeur and sublimity produced from the compara- 
tively limited resources of four stringed instruments. Like its 
composer's great orchestral symphonies, it has all the importance of 
a grand epic poem, in which vastness of design and masterly ela- 
boration of treatment combine to produce the highest triumph of 
imagination and art. The quartett was exceedingly well performed 
by the four artists concerned—Herren Straus and Ries, and Messrs. 
Webb and Paque. The scherzo we should have preferred at some- 
what less speed, the presto of fifty years since not implying that 
impetuosity which has been imparted to it by recent composers, 
especially by Mendelssohn. The movement in question was occa- 
sionally slightly obscure from this exaggerated impetus ; and the 
trio, with its altered rhythm, even more so. The finale, with its 
charmingly simple theme and elegant variations, so strongly con- 
trasted with the elaborate grandeur of the previous movemen 
was admirably played, and, by its melodious clearness, charm 
even those to whom the profounder style of Beethoven is as yet 
unintelligible. An interesting feature in the concert was the 
appearance of Mr. Franklin Taylor, a young pianist who made & 
very favourable impression last year at one of the Orystal Palace 
concerts. On the present occasion, Mr. Taylor had a more arduous 
ordeal to pass through—that of performing a solo sonata of 
Beethoven (No. 3 of Op. 10) which had frequently been heard in the 
same locality from the fingers of Mr. Charles Hallé. Mr. Taylor 
proved himself possessed of such high and special powers as Wi 
probably soon gain him recognition as a pianist of the first order. 
His mechanism is admirable—fluéent and certain, powerful yet 
elastic, brilliant and expressive. Combined with these merits, 
however, he has higher and rarer qualities—especially those of 
emphasis and accent, and a strong perception of rhythm—im- 
portant points which seem to be almost entirely ignored in the 
English school of pianoforte playing ; but features without which 
an instrumental performance is as cold and colourless as the 
monotonous reading of an ordinary schoolboy. Just as the 
finest literary composition, prose or poetry, requires in reci 
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certain inflections of the voice and rhythmical divisions of phrases 


which constitute the art of elocution, and are requisite for the 
production of any effect on the hearer, so does a performance on 
an instrument both admit and demand similar modes of treatment 


which are above all written indications in the text, and must | 
depend on the fine intuitive perceptions of the interpreting artist. | 


The powerful and special impression produced by such a player a 
Mendelssohn, and at the present time by aduse Sedan. is 


due entirely to those higher declamatory powers which constitute a _ 


“reading” as distinguished from a mere performance. Mr. 
Franklin Taylor, who seems to us to be a worthy disciple of this 
great school of pianoforte playing, must speedily take a high 
position here. We are informed that he studied at the Conserva- 
torism of Leipzig. The concert of Monday derived additional interest 
from the admirable singing of Mr. Sims Reeves, who has never 
sung better than on this occasion—the “ Lieder-Kreis” (or circle 
of six songs) and “ Adelaida” being the pieces given by him. The 
bright and melodious serenade for three stringed instruments 
(Op. 8) and the sonata for piano and violin (No. 2, from Op. 12) 
completed the programme of one of the best entertainments ever 
ven at the Monday Popular Concerts. On Monday next 
fr. Hallé is to play, and Beethoven’s Septet will be performed. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


_ Tue Olympic Theatre, after three weeks’ delay, has produced 
its Christmas piece, which has taken the form of a fairy extrava- 
ganza, by Messrs. Best and Bellingham, entitled “ Princess Prim- 
rose and the Four Pretty Princes.” The piece, though announced 
as “new and original” in the bills, is founded on a French comic 
rendering of the story of the “Four Sons of Aymon,” and is 
written and arranged much in the old Planché style. It is pro- 
vided liberally with pretty scenery and pretty music; it has an 
abundance of comic dances and concerted pieces, which are 
executed with more or less skill by the performers, the dresses are 
very tasteful, and the puns are not more than usually distasteful. 
If the piece fails in any particular, it is as a show of legs—the ladies, 
with two exceptions, being singularly ill-provided by nature in this 
respect. This is as much a shortcoming in an extravaganza as a small 
allowance of indecent dialogue would be in a modern French comedy, 
and Mr. Horace Wigan’s admirable stage management can hardly 
make amends for it. The acting is of the average sprightly order. The 
villain of the transpontine drama—travestied for the hundredth 
time—is forcibly represented by Mr. F. Younge, a gentleman who 
is a good actor but not a genuine low comedian ; Miss Farren dis- 
prays remarkable galvanic animation as a saucy page of the Marie 

Wilton type ; Mr. Soutar is pleasant and useful as a comic demon ; 
and the rest of the company are inoffensive, if not powerful. 








SCIENCE. 





At a meeting of the French Academy held on the 26th of 
December, M. Balbiani, a naturalist of considerable reputation, 
presented a memoir upon the function of the nucleus in the 
animal cell. The paper is of much importance. It is believed by 
many histologists that the human body is composed of a number of 
exceedingly minute vesicles called cells, and that each of these cells 
contains a granular body in its interior, which is termed the 
nucleus. There is a theory connected with the growth and develop- 
ment of these cells, which is known as the cell theory. According 
to this hypothesis each cell possesses a sort of individuality; it has 
a life of its own, is capable of reproducing itself, and is able, in con- 
Junction with other cells, to Sevelen the various tissues—bone, 
muscle, nerve, &c. Of late years this cell-theory has not found many 


supporters, and it has met with a great many distinguished oppo- | 
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asserts that this jewel owes its origin to aqueous agencies. His 
argument is based upon the fact that the diamond becomes black 


| when exposed to a very high temperature. He considers that its 


Septesion origin is proved by the fact that it has often on the 
Suriace linpressions of grains of sand, and sometimes of crystals, 
showing that it has once been soft. 

In a paper read at the late Pharmaceutical Conference, 
Mr. W. D. Howard contended that the source of volcanic ammonia 
is the crude boracic acid of the lagoons of Tuscany, the salts of which 
it consists being sulphate of ammonia, double sulphate of magnesia 
and ammonia, and the double salts of soda and ammonia. In the 
manufacture of borax by the addition of soda-ash to crude boracic 
acid, these and other less important ammonia salts are decomposed 
with formation of carbonate of ammonia, which is condensed in 
suitable vessels and sent into commerce. The characteristic of 
the ammonia derived from the above source is perfect freedom from 
those traces of odorous compounds which are found in the 
ammonia salts made from gas-liquor or from bones. 








Screntiric Merrines.—Monday :—Royal Geographical Society, at 
8} P.m., at Burlington House. 1. “Exploration in N. W. Australia.” 
By James Martin, Eeq., M.B. 2. “Description of Cape York, Aus- 
tralia.” By John Jardine, Esq. Tuesday :—The Institution of 
Civil Engineers, at 8 p.m. Continued discussion upon Mr. Grant’s 
Paper, “On the Strength of Cements ;” and, time permitting, the 
following Paper will be read, “The Craigellachie Viaduct.” By 
W. H. Mills, M. Inst. C.E.—Zoological Society of London, at 8} p.m. 
1. “On the Markhoor Capra Megaceros.” By Dr. Murie. 2. “On 
the Breeding of Birds in the Society’s Aviary.” By Mr. Bartlett. 3. 
* Note on the Genus Cursorius.” By Dr. G. Hartland.——Friday :— 
The Quekett Microscopical Club, at 8 p.m. 











MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


ITALIAN FINANCE. 


It is seldom that the phlegmatic and rather unsentimental 
British people have taken so strong an interest in the for- 
tunes of any foreign nation as they have done in those of Italy 
during the last six or seven years. Generally speaking, we 
have a true insular coyness with regard to Continental races, 
and are inclined to stand apart, wondering at their ideas and 
methods, and upon the whole rather doubting whether any 
good can come of either. Sometimes, indeed, we get up a 
brief fit of enthusiasm, as when Byron and others excited 
the sympathies of statesmen and people in favour of Greece, or 
Sir De Lacy Evans fired our youth with martial ardour on 
behalf of the liberal movement in Spain. But these emotions have 
generally been short-lived. Only in the case of Italy have they 
obtained a permanent hold on the English mind, and settled down 
into a deliberate article of political faith. The heroic valour and 
steady determination of the Italians, their constancy under misfor- 





nents. At the present moment, therefore, M. Balbiani’s memoir is } 
of interest. M. Balbiani seems to support the cell theorists in | 


their opinions, for he gives the cell and its nucleus peculjar vital | ) 
are grateful for that support, and appreciate at its worth the 


powers. Cells, he says, have a vital individuality ; they manifest 
phenomena of movement and sensibility ; they are the seat of con- 
siderable nutritive activity, and the nucleus is the principal centre 


of this activity. The most extraordinary fact which M. Balbiani | 


adduces is, that the phenomena exhibited by the nucleus are due 
to the presence of a series of canals like those of Infusoria, which 
serve for the distribution of liquids in the interior of the paren- 
chyma. If this discovery be true, M. Balbiani has thrown a new 
light upon the subject of tissue development by establishing the 


existence of a circulation of fluids in the elementary parts of the | 
ever since the consolidation of the several States into one 


organism. 


_{n one of the French scientific journals a new method has been | 
given for the preparation of modelling clay for sculptors. The clay | 


at present employed dries very quickly, and is on that account 
objectionable. It is suggested to employ glycerine in moistening 
it. The product thus obtained will possess all the good qualities 
of wax, but will be considerably less expensive, and will be superior 
to it in retaining the same consistency whatever the temperature 
to which it is exposed. Before the glycerine is added to the clay, 
the latter must be well dried and pulverized. Any water left in it 
would subsequently destroy the plasticity, as it would pass of by 
evaporation, and thus leave the clay without the necessary amount 
of liquid for the preservation of its plasti ++ 

Contrary to the usual opinion, that the diamond has been 


produced by the action of intense heat on carbon, Herr Goeppert . 


| tunes, their moderation in the hour of victory, the justice of their 


cause, the constitutional principles they frankly adopted and 
fairly carried out, the good faith of the King, the self-devotion 
of Garibaldi, and the consummate statesmanship of Cavour, 
all contributed to raise our opinion of the country and the 
people, and to create a feeling not merely of romantic admira- 
tion, but of solid respect. This feeling may perhaps have 
been also stimulated by a wish to annoy the French Emperor, 
who, after the peace of Villafranca, was supposed to be un- 
favourable to Italian unity; but, in the main, it was owing to 
more worthy motives. Ever since the latter half of 1859, we have 
given Italy a large measure of sympathy and moral co- 
operation, and we are convinced that the Italian people generally 


value of English goodwill. That sentiment of goodwill is at the 
present moment as strong as it has ever been; but England 
cannot avoid observing in the conduct of Italian affairs certain 
errors of judgment and defects of policy which have recently a 
little tried the patience of our practical countrymen. The great 
strength of a nation is in its solvency, and it cannot be solvent 
if it pursues a policy of extravagant expenditure. It is noto- 
rious that the finances of Italy have been in a very bad way 


Government. To some extent this was inevitable. Times of 
convulsion are not times for saving; and we can well under- 
stand that the processes of amalgamation, and the transfer of 
the capital from one city to another, involved expenses which 
could not have been shunned. But the worst part of the evil 
does not lie in these directions. The Italians have been 
infected by the prevalent continental vice of keeping up large 
standing armies. Here again we admit a certain amount of 
excuse, though not a complete justification. In the first 
feeling of insecurity after the movements of 1859-60 had 
resulted.in the” creation of an Italian Kingdom existing m 
defiance of “treaties and traditions—with a hostile Power still 
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encamped within the Quadrilateral, and the older monarchies 
looking on with grim and ominous disapproval—it was not 
unnatural that Italy should for a time have supposed that an 
army rivalling in size those of the great military Empires was 
necessary to her safety. There was also the popular ery for 
the speedy and violent acquisition of Venetia to be in some sort 
satisfied; and it may be granted that it was not easy all at 
onée to descend from the martial excitement of an armed con- 
test for national existence to the plain, business-like routine 
of peaceful days. But the political state has now changed, 
and the military situation should change also. Whatever may 
be the wishes of Austria, it is clear that she has not the power 
to regain any of her lost ground in Italy; nor, indeed, is it 
likely that France would permit her to attack the new kingdom 
without provocation, and endeavour to undo the work which 
France helped largely to effect. "We would even venture to hope 
that Austria has learnt wisdom from the bitter experiences of the 
last few years, and that her old love of tyrannizing over alien 
peoples has been largely chastened and subdued. But perhaps 
it is safer to calculate on the purely selfish motives by which 
States are so often influenced, and to rely on Austria keeping 
the peace because she cannot afford to play the conqueror. 
She has given heavy bail®to be of good behaviour, and she dare 
not disregard the responsibility. She has just entered on a 
policy of financial reform, economy, conciliation, and commercial 
progress, and it is not at all probable that she will abandon all 
the chances of a new and better future for the sake of recover- 
ing a lost dominion which was never anything else than a 
source of shame, trouble, and danger to her rule. The Austrian 
tariff is being reformed, so as to introduce by easy gradations 
the principles of Free Trade, and to provide for the ultimate 
admission of Austria to the Zollverein. Count Larisch, the 
Finance Minister, has commenced a course of reduction of taxa- 
tion on a very large scale, being enabled to do so by the dimi- 
nution of the army and the general economy of the Government ; 
and, with respect to Hungary, concessions have recently been 
made which, if they do not satisfy all the legitimate require- 
ments of the Hungarian people, are nevertheless important 
and hopeful, as showing that the Hapsburgs have at length 
acknowledged the principles and tendencies of the modern 
world, and abandoned their old ideas of insolent domination 
and tyrannic force. It is even said that the Emperor has 
intimated a willingness to recognise the kingdom of Italy, and 
to conclude a treaty of commerce with her, but that Italy 
refuses to discuss the matter unless the negotiations also include 
the subject of the surrender of Venetia. If this be the fact, it 
certainly shows great imprudence on the part of the Italian 
Government; for the question of Venetia is clearly distinct 
from that of the recognition of the new kingdom and the 
extension of its commercial relations, and would be much more 
easily discussed after Italy had obtained the official cognisance 
of its ancient enemy. By obtaining that cognisance, Italy 
would achieve a triumph over an obstinate and self-interested 
prejudice, without the smallest sacrifice of principle; nor would 
there be any such sacrifice in the arrangement of a Commercial 
Treaty. The natural resources of Italy are splendid; the 
ingenuity of her people is great; but she still continues poor, 
because her riches are not put into active circulation, nor her 
products exchanged as they might be with those of other 
lands. For centuries her prosperity has been blighted by 
despotism, internal division, and foreign interference ; and since 
she has achieved her independence and unity, she has been 
giving too much attention to the formation of enormous 
armaments, and too little to the peaceful development of her 
immense capabilities. 
Far be it from us to suggest to the Italians any abandon- 
ment of their just and sacred rights. Venetia is essentially 
and indestructibly Italian, and, sooner or later, in one way or 








inevitably through the bloody and expensive ordeal of war that | 


the restoration is to be effected. The greater reasonableness 
of Austrian statesmen during the last few years gives some 
ground for hoping that the question may be settled by arbitra- 
tion and a money payment. But, supposing the worst to come 


to the worst (as, perhaps, there is too much reason to fear), it | 


is clear.that Italy will be in no better condition for the final 
struggle by exhausting herself beforehand. We cannot conceal 


from ourselves the unpleasant truths that the finances of Italy | 
are in a very unhealthy state, that the expenditure is enormous, | 


and that the taxation is so heavy, and so prejudicial to the 
industry of the people, that it can scarcely be borne. A year 
ago, we heard a good deal of what Signor Sella was going to 
do in the way of reform, and certain reductions were in fact 
made; but extravagance has still continued, and the Govern- 
ment in which Signor Sella was Finance Minister has fallen 


to pieces because it was compelled to meet its necessities by a 
tax on corn ground at the mill. The great cause of these 
continual deficits is the enormous size of the army, and, unless 
that be largely reduced, we see no prospect for Italy but con- 
stant embarrassment and national decay. We must not be 
understood as counselling a reduction beyond the limits of 
prudence. Italy, as a great nation, must present a respectable 
appearance to the world, and be prepared to defend her liberty, 
But she is at present maintaining in a state of peace the 
armaments of war: a policy which gives to peace all the 
inconveniences without any of the gains of hostility, and which, 
when war comes, will leave the nation sapped beforehand of its 
strength. With an army of moderate size, well-disciplined and 
equipped, Italy will possess the nucleus of endless conquering 
legions when the struggle comes ; for, at the first note of war, 
her youth would flock to her standards, and increase the 
standing forces to any extent that might be required. 

It is imperative, therefore, that the Italian army should be 
cut down, as the first step towards retrieving the financial 
position, and every expense not absolutely necessary must be 
thrown over. We, as a practical people, shall ultimately lose 
our confidence in a country which endeavours to retain power 
by spasmodic efforts ; above all, we refuse to believe in power 
without means. The interest taken by the English nation in 
the fortunes of Italy will not be doubted by any candid Italian. 
We have entire faith in the patriotism of the countrymen of 
Cavour and Garibaldi; but we want to see on their part a 
greater readiness to adopt a strict economy, to establish their 
credit firmly, and to husband their resources against the day of 
trial. 








THE quotation of gold at Paris is about 1 per mille premium, and 
the short exchange on London is 25°15 per £1 sterling. On com- 
paring these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per 
ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is nearly 2-10ths per 
cent. dearer in Paris than in London. 

The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 60 days’ 
sight is 109 to 1094 per cent. At this rate there is no profit on 
the importation of gold from the United States. 

Bank Shares have been inactiye. Alliance Bank improved 10s., to 
3, 34 prem. ; London and Brazilian, 10s., to par, 1 prem. ; Mercantile 
and Exchange, 10s., to 44, 34 dis.; London and Westminster, £1, to 
96,98; while Bank of New Zealand declined £1, to 6, 8 prem.; City 
Bank, £3, to 105, 108; and Union of Australia, £1, to 51, 52. 

There is not much demand for foreign stocks, and prices generally 
are unchanged. Greek and Mexican Bonds are flat, and have declined 
4 per cent.; Brazilian scrip has also receded }. 

American securities are quiet, but there is a demand for 5-20 Bonds, 
which have risen } per cent., the present price being 66 to}4. Erie 
Railway shares are quoted 57} to 58; and Illinois Central 76 to 4. 

The prospectus of the Egyptian Government Railways Debenture 
Loan for £3,000,000 sterling, in bonds of £100 each, has been issued 
by Messrs. Fruhling & Gischen. This is a 7 per cent. loan, divided 
into six series of £500,000 each, distinguished by the letters A, B, C, 
D, E,and F. The price of issue is £92 per £100, payable by instal- 
ments as follows, viz.:—£5 on application, £10 on allotment, £10 on 
1st March, £10 on 2nd April, £15 on lst May, £10 on 1st June, £10 
on 2nd July, less £3. 103. coupon, £10 on lst August, and £12 on 
1st September ; 8 per cent. discount is allowed on prepayment. 

The dividend on London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway stock 
will be officially proposed at the rate of £3. 5s. per cent, for the half 
year, making a total distribution for the year of 5} per cent. 

The traffics of the various railways show an increase—Midland, 
£1,993; Metropolitan, £1,403 ; and North London, £961. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the London and Westminster Bank, 
on Wednesday, a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum was 
declared, together with a bonus of 14 per cent., free of Income-tax, 
the total amount of dividend and bonus paid for the past year 
amounting to 30 per cent. The net profits of the half year were 
£182,000. The reserve now stands at £346,700. 

The half-yearly meeting of the Bank of London was also held the 
same day, when a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, 

a bonus of £2. 10s. per share, making together 20 per cent. 


annum, free of Income-tax, was declared. T the half 
4 | me- ax, . 
another, must revert to its natural owners. Still, it is not | : > tie he profite of 


year amounted to £69,500, and the reserve fund now stands at 
£304,400. At the conclusion of the ordinary business a special 
meeting was held, at which it was resolved to divide the £100 shares 
into five shares of £20 each—the chairman stating that the alteration 
had been sanctioned by the Board of Trade. — 

The news of the loss of the screw steamer London, with’ 270 lives, 
caused much sensation in City circles. This vessel, which was 
by Messrs. Wigram & Sons, of Blackwall, was built in 1864, and 
registered 1,752 tons. Theship and cargo were probably worth about 
£120,000. Intelligence has also been received of the wreck, off the 
Cornish coast, of the ship Royal Albert, from Calcutta, with a valuable 
cargo. 

A petition for the winding up of the Dutch Tramway Oompat 
(Limited) is to be heard before Vice-Chancellor Kindersley a the 
instant, and another, relating to the same undertaking, before Vice- 
Chancellor Wood on the following day. A petition for the winding 
up-of the London India-rubber Company (Limited) is also to be 
before Vice-Chancellor Kindersley on the 26th. On the:27th imstant 
Vice-Chancellor Wood will appoint an official liquidator im the matter 
of Bethell’s Patent Coke Company (Limited). ; 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


NOTES ON THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO.* 


TuE battle of Waterloo is apparently an inexhaustible subject of 
discussion and criticism. For half a century it has been a favour- 
ite topic with military writers, historians, novelists, and poets, 
and it might well seem that there was no room for any further 
addition to the copious literature to which it has given rise. Not- 
withstanding all that has gone before, the present work will, how- 
ever, be read with interest. It does not materially add to our 
knowledge of facts, and it is too brief to enter into the details of 
the great conflict ; but it contains the carefully-matured Opinior of 
one of the ablest officers in our army, upon the conduct both of the 
campaign and of the battle which closed it. Although the author’s 
name may not be well known to the general public, he was a very 
distinguished man, high in the confidence of the great Duke him- 
self, and of many successive English Administrations. He joined 
the 43rd Regiment, at Hythe, in 1805, and was then initiated into 
his duties under the personal inspection of Sir John Moore. He 
served with that able but unfortunate commander during his 
expedition to Spain, and afterwards fought through the greater 
part of “the Peninsular war” under the Duke of Wellington. As 
aide-de-camp to General Craufurd, who commanded the celebrated 
Light Division, he had abundant opportunities for gaining distinction ; 
and he subsequently played a conspicuous part as one of the leaders 
of the forlorn hope at the storming of Badajoz. In the Waterloo 
campaign he acted as Deputy-Assistant-Quartermaster to the Third 
Division. During the long peace which followed, he frequently 
held important appointments on the staff in England, was once at 
least nominated to a Colonial governorship, although his health 
obliged him to decline the post, and rendered excellent service to 
the State in organizing the Irish constabulary, of which he was the 
first chief. The views of an officer of such marked ability are 
entitled to great respect, especially when they are distinguished 
by the utmost candour and impartiality, and are expressed with so 
much clearness and moderation as is the case in the present 
instance. 

We do not intend to enter into any examination of Sir James 
Kennedy’s narrative of the battle itself. It is very interesting, and 
in some respects gives a clearer view of the struggle than any 
account we have previously read. But the space at our command 
will be better employed in noticing the author’s general views upon 
the conduct of the campaign than in giving a necessarily bald and 
colourless outline of a more than thrice-tcld tale. Although he had 
naturallyjthe deepest respect for his great commander, this did 
not make Sir James Kennedy insensible to the faults which the 
Duke of Wellington, like every other general, occasionally com- 
mitted. Indeed, he goes further than most English critics in 
censuring the strategical combinations of the allied commanders. 
Looking at the campaign as a whole, his opinion is substantially 
similar to that expressed by Colonel Charras in his able work on 
the same subject. Both writers agree in saying that Napoleon’s 
general views were superior to those of Wellington, but that 
Wellington showed greater adroitness in execution. Beginning 
with the commencement of the operations, Sir James Kennedy 
severely censures Wellington and Blucher for allowing their 
armies to remain in cantonments until Napoleon had passed the 
frontier. In his opinion, the allied forces should have been drawn 
together and got well in hand as soon as it was known that the 
Emperor intended to make Belgium the battle-field. Nor was this 
the only error committed. The line of cantonments occupied by 
the Anglo-Allied and Prussian armies was greatly too extended :— 


“ Blucher’s left was at Liége, and Wellington’s right at Audenarde, a 
distance of upwards of 100 English miles in a direct line, as measured 
on the map; the distance by the same measurement, from Liége to the 
Charleroi road to Brussels, is nearly 60 miles by cross-roads; and 
from Audenarde to that road is 40 miles; and the distance from 
Thuin, behind which the French army might all form within the 
French frontier, is only 40 English miles from Brussels. This absurd 
extension of the cantonments of the Anglo-Allied and Prussian armies 
made it certain that, if Napoleon succeeded in assembling his army 
unperceived by his opponents, he could separate the Anglo-Allied and 
Prussian armies from each other and attack them separately ; which 
proves, beyond all doubt, that their line of cantonments was dangerous 
and defective, and it was made greatly more so by the audacious 
manner in which, without any due calculation of time and distances, 
three corps of the Prussian army were kept so far in advance of the 
direct line between Blucher’s extreme left at Liége and Wellington’s 
right at Audenarde.” 


The difficulty of supplying a large army when once concentrated 
has often been urged as a reason for keeping the troops in canton- 
ment ; but Sir James Kennedy shows clearly that no such difficulty 
existed in the present case, seeing that the seat of war was one of 
the richest countries in Europe, and that the line of communica- 
tions was open both by sea and land. Moreover, when Wellington 
and Blucher did set their forces in motion, they made an unfor- 
tunate selection of the points at which they determined to resist 
Napoleon’s advance. Their choice of Fleurus and Quatre Bras for 
this purpose was totally inconsistent with the widely-seattered posi- 
tions in which they had placed them, and “ amounted in the fullest 





* Notes on the Battle of Waterloo. By the late General Sir James Shaw 
Kennedy, K.C.B., Acting at the Time of the Battle on the Quartermaster-General’s 
Staff of the Third Division of the Army. With a Brief Memoir of his Life aud 

, and Plan for the Defence of Canada, London: John Murray. 





extent to that error which has so often been committed in war by 
even great commanders, of endeavouring to assemble on a point 
which could only be reached by a portion of the troops intended to 
occupy it, while the enemy had the power of concentrating upon it 
his whole force.” Another grave error committed by Wellington 
was that of leaving a large corps at Hal in such a position that it 
could, and did, render him no assistance whatever. 

The mistakes to which we have adverted bore their full fruits. 
On the 16th of June, Napoleon defeated Blucher, and separated him 
from Wellington. Had he followed up his success with rapidity 
and vigour, it would perhaps have gone hard with the English 
general :— 


“The Prussian army was in full retreat. Wellington’s army (not 
yet fully collected) stood only seven or eight miles from N apoleon’s ; 
and Ney was in contact with Wellington’s front. Wellington’s left 
was completely exposed, and stood on the great chaussée, by which 
chaussée Napoleon had the immense advantage of being able to advance 
perpendicularly to the line of the Anglo-Allied army, and thus to 
attack it to the greatest advantage before it was by any means fully 
in Junction, and on its left flank at right angles to its line of battle; 
while, simultaneously with Napoleon’s attack on the left, Ney would 
have assailed Wellington’s front. 

“But Napoleon, as if utterly infatuated, in place of commencing 
his movement against Wellington at daylight, lost seven hours, which 
enabled Wellington to withdraw from Quatre Bras without loss, and to 
establish his whole army firmly in the position of Waterloo on the 
evening of the 17th.” 


This was a grave error, but it was not the only one which the 
Emperor committed. Operating as he was with about 100,000 men 
against 200,000, it was in the highest degree important that he should 
strike with his whole force against each of the two armies to which 
he was opposed. Having defeated Blucher at Ligny, his obvious 
course was to march at once with his “ last man and horse” against 
Wellington. Instead of that, he trifled away the whole of the 17th, 
and weakened his army by detaching 32,000 men under Grouchy 
on a wholly unnecessary and useless pursuit of the Prussians. In 
his memoirs dictated at St. Helena, Napoleon endeavoured to 
throw upon Grouchy the blame of the bad strategy by which 
Blucher was allowed to arrive on the field of Waterloo late in the 
evening of the 18th ; but Genera] Kennedy proves that the fault 
lay with the chief, and not with the subordinate. Grouchy’s 
movements were strictly in accordance with the orders he received ; 
and that these were inapplicable to the circumstances arose simply 
from Napoleon’s having overlooked the possibility of the Prussian 
army marching from Wavre directly upon Waterloo. 

So much for the preliminary operation. Let us now see how the 
case stands as to the conduct of the battle of Waterloo, The Duke 
commenced badly by overlooking the vast importance of retaining 
possession, at any cost, of the farm of La Haye Sainte. That farm 
and its enclosures covered the centre of his position. It was the 
point against which the main efforts of Napoleon were most likely 
to be, and were in fact, directed. But no means were taken to 
strengthen the building, and its defence was entrusted to a slender 
garrison who held it gallantly for several hours, but were at» last 
driven out by the immensely superior force brought against them. 
This was a grave fault. The Duke himself, with characteristic 
candour and frankness, subsequently admitted it to the fullest 
extent. But this is all with which Wellington can be reproached. 
The remainder of his dispositions were admirable, and Sir James 
Kennedy concurs with all other competent military critics in 
awarding the highest praise to the vigour, the tenacity, and the 
promptitude which distinguished him during the day. “ Wherever 
there was a turning-point in the battle, there Wellington directed 
in person, judged for himself, and met the storm. Napoleon, on 
the contrary, sluggishly kept almost to one spot, and acted on the 
information of others.” This difference in the personal activity of 
the two commanders had, no doubt, an important bearing upon the 
result of the conflict. The order of battle in which Napoleon 
formed his army on the morning of the 18th was so excellent that 
it will, in the opinion of our author, probably always be considered 
a model for study in the consideration of such formations. Here 
our praise must stop. The way in which the Emperor conducted 
his attacks is open to the most serious objections. He made, in all, 
five assaults upon the British position. The two first were mere 
isolated movements by a part of his army against Hougoumont in 
the one case, and the Anglo-Allied left wing in the other. They 
failed, as they were likely to do; but, even had they succeeded, 
they could have had no decisive result, because they were not sup- 
ported by or connected with other operations. 


“The third attack was not only defective from being a merely 
partial attack on the centre of the Anglo-Allied army, but was in the 
highest degree objectionable by being made only by cavalry. In fact, 
this third attack, made by the whole of his magnificent force of 
heavy cavalry, was an error of surpassing magnitude on the part of 
Napoleon, because, first, it was a merely isolated attack ; second, it 
was made by cavalry alone; third, it was made on a portion of the 
Anglo-Allied army which had not before been attacked at all, and 
consequently not in the least degree broken or exbausted ; and fourth, 
it was a premature period of the action at which to attempt to 
decide the battle by a mere charge of cavalry. No partof Wellington's 
line of battle was at that period of the action either so exhausted, or 
so shaken, as to warrant the supposition that his order of battle could 
be overthrown by cavalry alone.” 


The charge, or rather the series of charges, which composed 
what, following our author, we have called the third attack, was 
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not only a failure, but something far worse. ; 
destruction of the French cavalry and the loss of two precious 
hours, during which Blucher was steadily making his way to the 
field. The fourth and fifth attacks were made along the whole of 
the British position, and with the whole strength of the French 
army. They were far more worthy of Napoleon’s great talents 
and knowledge of war; but, nevertheless, the manner 1 which 
the Imperial Guard was employed in the last attack is, in the 
opinion of General Kennedy, open to much censure. No doubt 
the explanation of this lies in the circumstance, already adverted 
to, that Napoleon relied on. the reports of others, and contented 
himself with giving general orders, instead of using his own eyes, 
and personally superintending the movements which he ordered. 

As we have already said, we do not intend to enter into the 
details of the battle. But there is one point on which General 
Kennedy’s notes contain some new information, to which it may be 
worth while to direct attention. The most critical moment for the 
English army occurred soon after the taking of La Haye Sainte. 
For a short time there was an actual gap in the very centre of the 
Duke’s line of battle, and, had Napoleon followed up his advantage, 
and brought his reserves up, the consequences would probably 
have been most disastrous. Fortunately the opportunity was not 
made the most of. Being warned of the danger by General 
Kennedy (then Captain Shaw), the Duke promptly collected 
some German troops, put himself at their head, and continued to 
command them under a close and destructive infantry fire, until 
the enemy was with some difficulty driven back. That may fairly 
be said to have been the turning-point of the engagement, for the 
French never gained any further advantage. Here we must rather 
reluctantly part company with the General ; but we cannot do so 
without again recommending his lucid and impartial account of the 
Waterloo campaign to the attention of all who take an interest in 
the most memorable of our battles. 








THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA* 


Inp1A4N history is at length beginning to be looked upon in some- 
thing like a proper light ; that is, as a portion of our own annals, 
with which it has been now closely connected for upwards of a 
century. The period chosen by Mr. Trotter is probably co-exten- 
sive with his own personal experience ; and this enables him to relate 
with greater effect, and to depict with greater brilliance, the events 
he undertakes to describe. Both the plan and execution of the 
work are deserving of high praise. Full of interest and animation, 
it carries the reader over the whole surface of the empire, from the 
Sulimani range to the eastern extremities of Pegu, from the Hima- 
laya to Cape Comorin, and narrates with clearness and brevity all 
that took place during the period of which it treats. The present 
volume brings down the history to the eve of the great rebellion 
which for a while threatened the extinction of our rule in Asia, and 
inspired our Continental neighbours with the hope of beholding 
Great Britain reduced to her original narrow limits. The rebellion 
itself, with all the circumstances arising out of it, is reserved for the 
second volume, The twelve years which supply materials for this 
instalment were prolific of exciting and instructive changes of fortune, 
of victories and conquests which brought under the British sceptre 
countries larger than France and Germany—the Punjab alone, 
consisting of fifty thousand square miles, being almost equal in 
dimensions to Austria. When the movements of the world go on 
with rapidity, the fame of battles and acquisitions is soon eclipsed 
by the actions that follow. Not many years ago, Sobraon and 
Chillingwalla were in everybody’s mouth ; but they have now drifted 
away, with Austerlitz and Jena, into the pages of history, and 
people are obliged to consider before they can assign to them their 
proper dates. It is the same with the men who figured, but a few 
years ago, on the stage of Indian warfare and politics. We are 
almost startled when Ellenborough and Hardinge, Gough and Colin 
Campbell, are brought before us. 

The last generation regarded with interest and surprise the for- 
tunes of Runjit Singh, a sort of Asiatic Napoleon, who rose like a 
meteor into power and celebrity. This extraordinary man cherished 
much larger designs than he-usually obtains credit for, since it can 
hardly be doubted that he had secretly formed the plan of expelling 
the English from India, and rendering himself master of the whole. 
But his power was unequal to his ambition, though, by means foul 
or fair, he actually did succeed in organizing for himself a large 
kingdom, which his vices prevented from becoming lasting. Imme- 
diately upon bis death, a number of individuals, more or less worth- 
less, presented themselves as his heirs, and speedily rent in pieces 
the political fabric which his genius and crimes had created. Out 
of this state of things arose those disorders which brought on the 
Sikh War, and led to the annexation of the Punjab. In relating 
the events of this war, Mr. Trotter displays much ability, especi- 
ally in the military portions of his narrative, from which we shall 
select a passage as a good specimen of his style. This is his de- 
scription of the battle of Moodki, which ushered in the war, and 


was one of the most brilliant actions leading to the annexation of 
the Punjab :— 


“On the 18th of December was struck the first blow of this war. 
On the afternoon of that day, a British force, numbering about four 
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with five troops of horse-artillery and two light 
field-batteries, besides five regiments of cavalry, all under the command 
of Sir Hugh Gough, had taken up its ground in front of the village of 
Moodkee, about twenty miles from Ferozepore, and seventy-five from 
Loodiana. Weary with long hot marches over heavy sand, and 
fainting for want of the water they could seldom get on the road, our 
soldiers were fondly counting on a few hours for rest and refreshment 
before renewing their daily toil. But there was to be no rest for them 
now. ‘Tidings of a Sikh army near at hand suddenly came to put our 
halted troops once more in motion. Falling into rank at once, they 
plodded on some two miles farther, until they found themselves face 
to face with a body of Sikhs about fifteen thousand strong, two-thirds 
of whom were horsemen, with an array of twenty-two or twenty-four 
field-guns. While the British infantry were forming from échelon of 
brigades into line, the cavalry rode swifily forward in columns of 
squadrons, on either flank of the horse-artillery, which was not backward 
in taking up its own ground. Behind the frequent copses and low 
sand-hills dotting the broad plain, lay screened the enemy's infantry 
and his guns. A brisk fire from our artillery answered and erelong 
overpowered the heavy cannonade first opened on our advancing 
troops. The moment for close fighting seemed now at hand. On the 
right of the British line, the 3rd light dragoons, the Governor-General’s 
body-guard, the 5th light cavalry (native), and a wing of the 4th 
native lancers, under the command of Brigadiers White and Gough, 
were sent forward to turn the Sikh left, while the rest of the lancers 
and the 9th irregular cavalry, under Brigadier Mactier, were ordered 
to threaten the enemy’s right. Both moves were successful, especially 
the former, which sent the Sikh horse flying in disorder, and for a 
brief space silenced the Sikh guns. Meanwhile ‘the artillery under 
Brigadier Brook pushed up to the jungle, firing steadily ander a fire 
which again began to do mischief ; while the infantry brigades, formed 
into échelon of lines under Major-Generals Sir H.& W. Gilbert, 
and Sir J. M‘Caskill, swept on to grapple with the ehemy’s infantry, 
now scarcely visible for the woods and the deepening twilight. 
Bravely the Sikhs still stood to their guns and their defences; but 
the rolling fire of musketry in their front, and the repeatedsonsets of 
cavalry on their flanks and rear, soon forced them back from their 
chosen vantage-ground. And now the British infantry lowered their 
muskets to the charge, and the tramp of their disciplined onset boded 
sure destruction to all who awaited it. At the sight of those levelled 
bayonets glimmering through the dust in the dim star-light, the Sikh 
infantry at length lost courage, turned, and fled, leaving seventeen 
guns in the victors’ hands. ‘ Night only’—said Sir Hugh Gough— 
‘saved them from worse disaster ;’ and perhaps our wearied soldiers 
were not sorry for the darkness which disabled them from further 
pursuit of a foe whose defeat had been somewhat dearly won.” 


In the same clear, forcible language are all the succeeding battles 
described. If we have an objection to make, it is that we miss 
the imaginative power which would have thrown about these 
actions a glowing framework of tropical characteristics—a fiery 
sun, a scorching desert, a rank wilderness, antique ruins, cities, 
towns, villages, with a friendly or hostile population, anxiously 
watching the event of each struggle. Some of these circumstances 
are occasionally suggested with an agreeable effect ; but generally the 
narrative, though vigorous and animated, goes on without calling 
up very clearly any picture of the scene over which it flows. One 
of the most interesting portions of the work is the Mulraj rebellion 
and the consequent siege and capture of Multan. On a small 
scale, the incidents of this outbreak resemble those of the great 
rebellion of 1857—treachery, murder, desperate courage, and 
fanatical devotion to a cause without dignity, and a struggle almost 
without aim. The capture of thecity, which terminated the second 
siege, is described with great ability and animation, and both here 
and elsewhere the writer is careful to do justice to the bravery of 
the natives, whether they display it against us or in our favour. In 
this he differs honourably from many writers on Indian affairs, 
who unconsciously take away from the merit of our achievements 
by speaking of our enemies as low villains and cowards. Though 
compelled to give up a large portion of his work to military trans- 
actions, Mr. Trotter does not neglect to put on record suc i 
improvements as took place during the period of which his history 
treats ; such as the construction of great roads, the opening of 
canals, the introduction of railways, the establishment of cheap 
postage, and the other attempts made by the English to civilize, 
after European fashion, the immense country of which they have 
become masters. Our efforts in this direction have not always beer 
wisely carried out, but they have invariably had good for their aim, 
and have generally produced salutary effects. For a long time the 
Kast India Company abstained from interfering with the practices 
of the natives, even when of the most objectionable kind, such as 
the deadly rites of Juggernaut, the horrors of suttee, female 
infanticide, and other heinous extravagances originating in supe! 
stition. But, as our power increased, we made use of it in the 
service of humanity. Most persons will remember the beautiful 
incident which closed the career of Colonel Walker in Guzerat. 
As he quitted the capital to return to England, a procession, 
which may be regarded as one of the most remarkable on record, 
escorted him out of the city. It consisted of several hundreds of 
young ladies, elegantly dressed, and adorned after the fashion of 

estern India, who strewed the road with flowers, and covered him 
with blessings. By putting an end to the practice of female infanti- 
cide, he had saved every one of them from death, and they seized the 
occasion of the old man’s departure to thank him for the life he had 
given them. Colonel Campbell’s efforts in Gandwana to put a stop 
to human sacrifices, though not equally successful, were certainly 
no less meritorious. He saved the lives of several hundreds of 
victims, and commenced the process which must end in putting 4 
final stop to the hideous practice. It has often been observed that, 
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should we be driven from India to-motrow, we should leave behind 
no monument to prove that we had held Sway over the country. 
But this is a highly erroneous opinion. As long as society endures, 
it will be remembered that we hive made mighty efforts towards 
changing a barbarous and superstitious multitude into an en- 
lightened and respectable people, by destroying the system of 
caste, by enabling women left widows in early youth to marry 
again, by putting an end to the murder of female children, by 
combaiing the infamous doctrines of the Maharajahs, and generally 
by stimulating the intellectual powers of an immense population, 
Many of these benefits are commemorated by Mr. Trotter, who is 
withheld by no personal pique from doing justice to his contem- 

raries. Perhaps in some cases there is excess of praise ; but thisis 
far more agreeable than that censorious habit discoverable in many 
writers on Indian affairs, which they would fain pass off as impar- 
tiality and acuténess, but which, in fact, is nothing but ignorant 
prejudice or malignity. Among Mr. Trotter’s defects is the affecta- 
tion of a grandiloquent style, which sometimes stands in the way 
of his doing full justice to his subject. This is especially perceptible 
in the opening chapter, where he is sometimes so very grand as to 
be quite obscure. But as he proceeds his language becomes more 
sober and chastened, and consequently more perspicuous. With 
this drawback, which after all is but slight, since it is confined to 
particular passages of the work, we look upon Mr. Trotter's history 
as a production of much interest and value. We cannot, however, 
agree with the author that it would have been a waste of space to sup- 

rt his statements by reference to authorities: on the contrary, so 
impressed are we with the necessity of pursuing a different course, 
that we counsel him to give careful references in the second volume, 
and, should his work be reprinted, as it well deserves to be, 
to do the same for the first volume; for, though we feel no 
inclination to doubt Mr. Trotter’s honesty, we are always desirous 
to be able to refer to the authorities on which statements are 


made. 








BOOKS OF POEMS.* 


A MELANCHOLY interest attaches to the first of the volumes of | 


poetry whose titles are given at the foot of this article. Mr. 
Edmund John Armstreng was a young Irishman who died on the 
24th of February, 1865, in the twenty-fourth year of his age. The 
record of his life prefixed by a friendly hand to the present volume 
is very lamentable, since it reveals a nature full of morbid sensibility 
and besetting weakness, of feverish aspirations and inadequate 
power. From his childish days, poor Armstrong showed signs of a 
thoughtful and tender disposition, combined with a shyness which 
was mistaken for hautewr, and a waywardness which was undoubt- 
edly symptomatic of deficient mental balance. These are just the 
natures which, with intellectual culture, are likely to produce 
poets of a certain debilitated order, wherewith the world could 
very well dispense—poets with all the fitful and feminine irritability 
of genius, without any of its masculine and creative strength. The 
whole of young Armstrong’s brief existence seems to have been 
passed in a state of hectic excitement and unrest, the result mainly 
of radically bad health. He conceived romantic friendships, and 
wrote sentimental letters about “ this sad world,” and, when at one 
time away from Ireland, told his brother in a letter that he had 
just been indulging in “a supreme luxury” which he had not 

nown for years—viz., a fit of crying, “ whimpering, and blub- 
bering ”—adding, in true womanish style, “Ah! it is cruel and 
cold to have to live for days and weeks and months without you.” 
All this showed a simple and affectionate nature, but a nature as 
little fitted for the virile work of poetical composition in its highest 
manifestations, as for battling with the world as we see it around 
us. After entering Trinity College, Dublin (where he distinguished 
himself by his assiduity and intelligence, and took high honours), 
he engaged in religious discussions with some of his fellow-students, 
taking at first an ultra free-thinking tone, but in the end, though 
by slow degrees, accepting the theology as well as the morals of 
Christianity. During the whole of this period, his mind seems to 
have been in a tumult of emotion and half-articulate longing ; and 
it may be doubted whether either his early infidelity or his subse- 
quent belief had much to do with his intellect, or his intellect 
with them. The hysterical state which he seems never to haye 
outgrown is not very favourable to the formation of a calm and 
definite judgment on questions whereon we see the strongest minds 
of modern days divided, without any present hope of reconciliation. 
His friendly biographer takes a more favourable view of his intel- 
lectual powers than the facts appear to us to warrant. The 
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quotations from his prose writings, 
Historical Society, and which gained him gold medals and con- 
siderable applause, seem to us mere common-place disguised in 
flowery language ; and, though there are some sweet and pretty 
things in his poetry, and a general tone of elegance, it is extremely 
diffuse, and utterly wanting in strength of imagination and force 
of character. Doubtless, ill-health had much to do with the 
comparative failure of Armstrong’s efforts. He was always delicate, 
and in 1860 he ruptured a blood-vessel in the left lung. Though 
to some extent recovering from the effects of this, his life was 
necessarily held on very precarious terms, and a cold on the chest 
brought on an illness which resulted in a slow decline. He seems 
to have been an amiable, conscientious, and intelligent student, 
and with better health and longer life might have done something 
lasting. As it is, we fear he is not likely to live in any wider 
circle than that of his attached and sorrowing friends. 

Mr. Washington Moon, who, about a year and a half ago, wrote 
a little book called “The Dean’s English,” in answer to some 
philological criticisms by Dean Alford, now makes his appearance 
as a poet, and as an epic and sacred poet, for nothing less than the 
life and teachings of “Elijah the Srctiet ” will serve his turn. 
We were pleased with the prose work just alluded to, which seemed 
to us to show much good sense and considerable knowledge of 
the subject ; but we cannot think that the author has been equally 
successful with his poetry. His epic is a very poor and pre- 
tentious work, characterized by big language and small thoughts, 
by tawdry ornament and flimsy texture, It is professedly written 
in the Spenserian stanza ; but Mr. Moon has held himself at liberty 
to introduce into that stanza any variations which he thinks may 
improve its effect, or which offer him a convenience in the diffi- 
culties of composition. Thus, he writes the lines longer or shorter 
as he pleases, increases the number of lines when he likes, and 
introduces inner rhymes when he desires to give the verse a more 
lyrical character. It is clear that an author has no lite 
right to mangle one of the established forms of poetry to satisfy his 
own caprices ; and in the instance before us the effect is most 
unpleasant. Conceive the noble Spenserian stanza being handled 
after this sing-song fashion :— 


read before the Trinity College 


“‘ His power is gone; if e’er His power had sway ; 
For, lo! His word declares that when, on earth, 
Man by idolatry corrupts his way, 
Heav’n shall be sealed !—the clouds shall not give birth 
To fruitful showers, that there may come a dearth 
Of nature’s stores. But see! the clustered vine 
Its richness yields for swift-wing’d hours of mirth ; 
And around summer bowers the beauteous flowers still twine. 
At threats then we laugh, and joyously quaff the deep-blushing rosy 
wine.” 


Another stanza ends with a short ballad measure :— 


“A great request, but thou mayest rest 
Assured that if thou see 
My glorious flight to realms of light 
Thy prayer is granted thee.” 


We cannot congratulate Mr. Moon on this attempt to engraft the 
metres of an opera libretto on the massive stock of Spenser's verse ; 


| nor, on other grounds, do we see what Mr. Moon can hope to 





achieve by his poetical composition. Does he think he can add 
anything to the narrative we already possess in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures? Or does he imagine that he can lure, or coax, or charm, or 
rsuade, obstinate intidels who won't read their Bibles into 
Believing the miraculous portions of Elijah’s story? The one hope 
is clearly as idle as the other. Mr. Moon is a very fair philologist, but 
a very indifferent poet ; and in the preface to the present volume 
he even seems to have lost his nice sense of exact composition, 
for we find in it this clumsy sentence :—“ In the first place, it does 
not follow that because the Scriptures record first the translation of 
the prophet, and afterwards the transmission of the writing from 
him, that therefore this was the order of the occurrence of those 
events.” We are afraid that the — of “The Dean’s English” 
as forgotten his good prose in his bad poetry. _ 
: Mo tee glad ‘. see 4 republication, with a few additions, of the 
poems of Mrs. Fanny Kemble. The story pf Mrs. Kemble’s life is 
a very sad one, and the spirit of her poetry is very sad ; but the 
one has bad the solace of conscience, and the other has the compen- 
sation of beauty. The volume before us suffers from not containing 
any long or leading poem to fix and retain the reader's interest. 
The whole 285 pages are broken up into a multiplicity of small 
ms, of which a large number are only a page in length, while 
the longest do not reach ten pages. This seems to us a regrettable 
waste of power ; but Mrs. Kemble might say that the giving utter- 
ance to brief, occasional moods of thought and sentiment is what 
more especially suits her habits of mind ; and, at any rate, where 
there is so much that is excellent, it does not become us to com- 
plain. Mrs. Kemble frequently writes with a concentration of 
thought, a nervous grip of language, and a s as well as 
sweetness of versification, not often observable in lady — The 
reader shall judge for himself. The following “ Lines Written by 
the Sea-side” are from the poems now first published :— 


* If I believed in death, how sweet a bed 
For such a blesséd slumber could I find, 
Beneath the blue and sparkling coverlid ; 
Of that smooth sea, stirred by no breath of wind. 
Of if I could but die, and be at rest, 
Thou smiling sea! in thy slow-heaving breast. 
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« But all thy thousand waves quench not the spark | 
Immortal, woful, of one human soul ; 
Under thy sapphire vault, cold, still, and dark, 
Deep down, below where tides and tempests roll, 
The spirit may not lose its deeper curse, 
It finds no death in the whole universe.” 


M4 J 
Some verses, also from the later poems, on a passage In DPante’s 
“ Inferno,” descriptive of Paolo and Francesca in the shades, are full 
of deep and poignant feeling :— 


“ Seer of the triple realm invisible, 
When I behold that miserable twain, 
By Rimini’s sudden sword of justice slain, 
Sweep through the howling hurricane of hell— 
Light seems to me to rest upon their gloom, 
More than, upon this wretched earth above, 
Falls on the path of many a living love, 
Whose fate may envy their united doom. 
There be, who wandering in this world, with heart 
Riveted to some other heart for ever, 
Past power of all eternity to sever, 
The current of this life still drives apart, 
Who, with strained eyes, and outstretched arms, and cry 
Of bitterest longing, come each other nigh, 
To look, to love, and to be swept asunder, 
The breathless greeting of their agony 
Lost in the pitiless world-storm’s ceaseless thunder.” 





Mr. Bradbury, who now publishes a volume of “ Lyrical Fancies,” 
is already favourably known as the author of several ballads and 
short narrative poems, which have won the commendation of a 
numerous circle of readers, as being the production of a self-edu- 
cated man endowed by nature with fancy and powers of musical 
expression. There is nothing in Mr. Bradbury’s present collection 
to demand elaborate criticism, but much that will please those who 
can enjoy the particular kind of poetry which the author chiefly 
affects. The subjects are such as appeal to universal sympathies, | 
and the treatment is in harmony with the poet’s unassuming aims. 
Mr. Bradbury’s diction is sometimes a little ornate, and overloaded 
with comparisons ; but this is a matter of literary taste, and his 
volume, we are sure, will strike many notes in the popular heart, 
which is always ready to respond to one who sings in harmony 
with common hopes and feelings. 

Mr. Joseph Verey writes a preface to his “ Idylls of the Hearth” 
—a bad sign in a sucking poet. He is of opinion that “ the true 
poet has as good a chance of being heard now as at any period of 
the world’s history” —in which we quite agree with him ; and he 
favours us with his distinction between real and ideal, the point of 
which we don’t quite see. Finally, says Mr. Verey, summing up: 
—-“ My idea of the duties of a poet for the present time is—that | 
he should, before all things, shun the paint and tinsel which, under | 
the name of poetical diction, has deluded many a sweet singer of | 





later years into the swamps of unintelligibility,” &c. Certainly, | 
paint and tinsel which assume aliases, and then lure singers into 
swamps, are fearful wild-fowl indeed, and we had best look to it. 
But we do not see that Mr. Verey holds any commission from 
Parnassus to reform the errors of our poetical ways. 

Mr. James Cargill Guthrie publishes a big volume of verse under 
the title of ““ My Lost Love, bo? He writes in a religious tone, 
which will commend his productions in certain circles ; but he has 
a fatal facility, and deluges us like a water-spout. Mr. John Croker | 
Barrow, in his “ Valley of Tears,” has also written a religious poem, | 
very mystital, and abounding in capital initial letters, of which we 
can only say that we have found it absolutely unreadable. The 
remaining three books on our list—‘“ Alfieri, a Drama,” “ Castle 
Connor,” and “ Ruggiero Vivaldi, and Other Lays of Italy ”—re- | 
present different degrees of incompetence, with respect to which 
the kindest thing we can do is to say nothing. 








A HISTORY OF ROME* 


Tus is a book to make a man think. From Romulus and the 
“mighty Julius,’ from Virgil and Petrarch, from Brutus and 
Rienzi, from the time when Rome meant the world, to the present 
when it is little more than a ruin, preserved from the hands of the 
spoiler solely by the aureole of glory which surrounds it—this is, 
indeed, a falling off, and a contrast that might well have attracted 
the greatest historical geniuses. Dr. Dyer wisely restricts himself 
to a history of the city itself—its rise, progress, and decline. With 
him we walk through its streets, and he tells us, learnedly, but 
briefly, the tales connected with its more famous monuments, from 
the temples, the Capitol, and the tribunals in the Forum, to the 

rison where Jugurtha starved, and the catacombs where the early 
hristians hid from their persecutors. For all that concerns the 
ancient city, it would be hard to find a better cicerone. | 

Is the fall of Rome a misfortune? Would it have been better | 
for the human race that her fortunes had not been so extreme ? 
Who can tell? In the history of nations we rarely see great things 
achieved—great results attained—except through great sufferings. 
We moderns, the inheritors of the glory of the capital of the 
Western Empire, may well be proud of our great ancestral home, 








* A History of the City of Rome; its Structures and Monuments, from its 


a to the End of the Middle Ages, By Thomas H. Dyer, LL.D. London: 


serve the rich inheritance. 


| himself. 


| nise a few mutilated monuments : 
| ruined py wenraph of Titus, Trajan’s column, the arches of 








| though it is in ruips; as an individual, however reduced, ma 


dwell with pleasure on the thought that he is born of gentle blood. 
In literature and the arts, Rome shone with a borrowed light ; 
she merely continued what Greece had begun. But that was a 
great task, to hand down the tradition and carefully pre- 
If the warlike Romans had felt for 
Greek letters that contempt which the soldiers of Alexander dis- 

layed for the learning and civilization of Africa and the East, the 
oe labours of a race gifted above all others, ancient and modern, 


| would have been lost to us, as we have lost the antique wisdom of 


the priests of Egypt and Chaldza. And thus it is that the ruins 
of the Nile valley are almost as silent as those of Palenque, and the 
echoes from the banks of the Euphrates as mysterious as those of 
the Ohio. With the exception of the Jewish literature, all that we 
know of the past comes to us by way of Greece, and therefore we 
should be grateful to that nation of warriors, who, unlike the 
devastating conquerors of Mexico and Peru, preserved for our 
delight and instruction so many masterpieces in literature and the 


| arts. 


In their own masculine, unimaginative way, the Romans be- 
queathed us admirable monuments whence we may still draw 
inspiration. Virgil leading Dante is a type full of significance— 
antiquity leading modern times to a future more brilliant and 
more secure than its own. Virgil, Livy, and Horace—a glorious 
triumvirate—are household words ; but the names of the men are 
lost who raised those triumphal arches, who made the dome of the 
Pantheon an unapproachable model, who built aqueducts and roads 
that have lasted eighteen centuries and more, and spanned rivers 
with bridges as graceful as they are bold. Rome, as we have 
already said, borrowed much of her civilization from Greece, and in 
doing so gave it more strength to resist, and more chances of revival 
should barbarism ever overrun it. Greece did nothing for the 
West ; Rome subdued its savagery, and, by creating those “ Latin” 
nations, with their numerous towns where commerce revived and 
liberty had its birth, prepared an efficacious antagonism against 
the barbarous races of the north and south, and welded them into 
one by universality of language. The Roman empire furnishes the 
only example of a hundred millions of people living at peace 
together for two centuries, and of a perfect centralization extending 
from the throne to the meanest hamlet. Not that such a system is 
to be admired, for the people are forgotten in the prince ; but it 
produced order—the highest effort and last result of Roman civiliza- 
tion. Even when freest, however, the Roman was a slave, according 
to our notions of liberty. He enjoyed equality as well under the 
Empire as under the Republic ; but liberty, as we understand the 
word, was the joint effect of Christianity and the northern inva- 
sions. Roman jurists allowed that all men were born free: jure 
naturali omnes liberi nascerentur ; but the axiom was a dead letter. 
“ We are all brothers,” Plato wrote; but the Greek would no more 
admit a foreigner or barbarian to be his equal than a South Carolina 
planter would admit a negro to be of the same flesh and blood as 
Omnes a diis suit, we are all sprung from the gods, said 
Seneca; but he was a courtier, and meant the statement to apply to 
the philosophers of Rome, of whom he was chief. 

What Seneca and Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius discoursed of 
to a few sages like themselves, a few humble missionaries, preachin 
of one Jesus, a Jew, who had been crucified in Judza, jaspartad 
to all who would hear them. The poor and meek were the first 
converts, and from them it rose to the rich and mighty. When 
Christianity was seated on the throne with Constantine, Rome’s 
work was done. The barbarians might come now. Besides her 
language and her laws ; besides her accumulated treasures of art, 
knowledge, eloquence, and poetry ; besides her traditions of public 
order and administration, of the unity of the state and the equalit 
of all under the omnipotence of the monarch—Rome, as she fell, 
bequeathed to the coming world a religion in which the poor, for 
whom ancient Rome did nothing, recovered their moral dignity ; 
a religion which taught that, as this world was a place of trial, all 
men should be humble, pure, and charitable. 

And what now remains of Rome? Dr. Dyer’s book tells us how 
the rolling centuries have filled up her valleys and Jevelled her 
seven hills, Here and there the shaft of an antique column pierces 
the surface, and under the thick-growing ivy we can hardly recog- 


the Pantheon of Agrippa, the 


Severus an 
of Hadrian. 


In an introductory chapter, which displays much learning 
and keen logic, Dr. Dyer touches on the credibility of early 
Roman history, showing that the spirit of modern criticism has 
been “unreasonably sceptical and unduly captious.” For instance, 
nothing seems better authenticated than the existence of the 
“Annales Maximi” down to the reign of Augustus ; but because 


Constantine, the baths of Caracalla, and the mausoleum 


| Livy does not mention them, Niebuhr argues that they must have 
_ perished before his time; and Sir G. C. Lewis 


accepts Niebuhr’s 


conclusion, though questioning his premises. Dr. Dyer shows that 


both German and Englishman are wrong, and proves, as ¢0D- 
vincingly as any such matter can ever be proved, that the 
“ Annales Maximi” did exist in Livy’s time and that he made use 
of them. Then again, Dr. Dyer, admitting that minor errors 
may have crept into early Roman history, denies that this invalidates 
the great bulk, “reducing it to nothing better than mere 
fantasy.” Besides public annals and private memoirs, there were 
domestic laws and foreign treaties, recorded upon brass and other 
durable materials, inscriptions upon statues and buildings, the 
archives of neighbouring states, &c.; so that when Livy wrote 
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Rome by Camillus “a monstrous falsehood ;” but, if it be a false- | Pursuit” is capital. “The mariners “ b this time fat ak ; — 
hood, it is not Livy’s, but the fabrication of Greek authors—Strabo, | enough, while the savages are as thin spahalebs 80 that teiead 
Diodorus, and Dionysius. In his forty-first book, Livy mentions a | respects the former are at a disadvantage for running ; but we : 
pestilence in which the dogs and vultures abstained from eating the | that, winged by their fear they will have the best cf it, and “m 
unburied bodies of men and oxen. Sir George Cornewall Lewis | turning the leaf, we behold them safely and joyous] ullin pes 
ome. with rer eee aes that “this seems to prove that | from the hated shore. Raat bak 
ere were no vultures in the country near Rome,” adding in a note The second story in the vol " ils” 
that they are not found in Italy except in the Alps. Possibly so; | of “ Brass, Brothers, of Bristol.” Mes Ondhne, han beoase er 
but does that prove they were not to be found in Livy’s time? | house of the author and illustrator a neglected genius (one of the 
Again, Livy speaks of a very severe winter, when the snow | Brass fraternity), who in former years has gone on a sketching tour 
(according to Dionysius) lay seven feet deep. Lewis disputes this | to the Great Wigglewaggle Desert, in Central Africa, accompanied 
ose erie because snow never lies now at Rome ; and yet, in | by his brother, who hopes to distinguish himself as a wild beast- 
arch last year, snow lay a foot deep at Messina, a much warmer | hunter. Here again we have some admirable scenes of animal life, 
place than Rome. St. Augustine records that the snow lay for | the sketches of elephants being particularly good. The gorillas 
forty days in the Forum, and in 1709 the Tiber was frozen over. also are most humorously drawn—lumpish, grinning, and yet 
The long period occupied by the reigns of the seven kings has | morose, like true caricatures of humanity. We cannot avoid a 
always been regarded by modern critics as a decisive test of the | suspicion that, in this part of the story and its accompanying pic- 
incredibility of early Roman history. Dr. Dyer draws the very | tures, a little bit of satire at the expense of M. du Chaillu is 
opposite conclusion. He assumes that the early Romans used a | intended. The brothers escaping on an ostrich, and afterwards on 
year of ten months, and knew nothing of the year of twelve months, | a giraffe, and their final sailing off on the back of a crocodile, are 
as Niebuhr argues. If so, the long term of 243 years would be | drawings running over with fun and oddity. The last story isa 
reduced to less than 202, a term exceeded in our own history by | tale of crocodiles and negroes, and the illustrations here are among 
the reigns of seven consecutive sovereigns. The first seven Plan- | the best in the volume, 
tagenets reigned 223 years. However, we must not follow Messrs. Griset and Greenwood have between them produced a 
Dr. Dyer any farther, but refer our readers to his work, which | very pleasant and entertaining book. It will cause many a hearty 
they will find abounding in curious information and classic lore. laugh, and brighten many winter firesides. 

















THE HATCHET-THROWERS.* A RELIGIOUS NOVEL* 


“Baron Muncuavsen” is the most conspicuous modern type of NovEt-wriTING is a curriculum which tempts many, though 
burlesque narratives of adventure, such as those contained in the | success in it is the privilege of but few. It requires not only sound 
very clever volume for which we are indebted to the united abilities | judgnfent, keen discrimination, and a thorough knowledge of the 
of Messrs. Ernest Griset and James Greenwood. Not that the | world, but also a considerable amount of previous training and 
Baron was the originator of this species of drollery. A capital | experience. Of the religious novelist we would draw such a portrait 
story of some explorers frozen up in Arctic or Antarctic regions, | as Cicero drew of the perfect orator. Besides being acquainted 
whose very words were congealed, and not set free until the great | with books and with men in general, he should be conversant with 
spring thaw (a joke, by the way, which has been imitated in “Mun- | the religious world in particular, with all its many phases of 
chausen” ), is told in the Tatler ; and the same kind of thing may | thought and action. Mr. Trafford presents us with a nowel of this 
be found in much older books. Swift’s “Gulliver” might be | latter class. Its title, “The World in the Church,” hardly conveys 
claimed as belonging to a similar order of literature, were it not for | an adequate idea of its contents. The career of the Rev. Hugh 
the serious satirical purpose which in that extraordinary production | Feering, who embraces clerical life simply to obtain possession of 
over-rides the merely humorous element. These skits upon travel- | a family living which eventually never falls to his lot, illustrates to 
lers’ tales, however, have arisen out of a feeling of incredulity in the | a certain extent how the spirit of the world may predominate 
modern European mind at the outrageous relations of the old ex- | where none but God should sit enthroned. But the merit of the 

lorers, Marco Polo, Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, our own Sir John | book consists in the skill with which the baneful effects of ill- 
andeville, and others. That those mediseval adventurers were | assorted marriages are portrayed. The interest concertrates 
more often truthful than the wits of one or two hundred years ago | principally upon two leading figures—those of Mima Trennier and 
gave them credit for being, is now generally allowed ; but it is still | John Griesley. The former has been left at an early age an 
very clear that they threw a certain magnifying mist of poetical | orphan in the charge of an unscrupulous uncle named Edfords, 
feeling round what they saw, and that they reproduced with easy | “She was light-hearted as a bird on the wing. She took pleasure 
faith the marvels they had heard from the lips of lying or ignorant | out of everything : out of the sunshine and the rain, out of the 
natives. The result is not one to be grieved over. The credulity | breeze and the calm, out of excitement, and out of repose. .... 
and romantic sentiment of the great travellers of early times have | Though she had lost, and grieved, and mourned, she had never felt 
given us, in the first instance, several volumes of delightful adven- the hand of the Lord laid upon her in wrath; and so the clear 


ture, partly t artly fictiti t always fascinating ; and, in | young voice rang out its glad bells of thanksgiving, and the young 
Pe sana Prarie: 8 nr go mph ; : h a | vil, standing in the full sunlight of health and beauty, mocked at, 


the second instance, some most amusing burlesques, of which a | 
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The author and artist are supposed to fall in with three old which, like everythin 7 she nae ee look ry through aon 
Greenwich pensioners, from whom they receive some astounding | she has been blessed with a warm heart and a contented spirit, 
narratives of perils by land and sea, The names of these ancient | with the power of winning love, and the capacity of retaining it. 
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escapes from wild beasts and savage cannibals, and how they at ; 
length escaped, and taunted the barbarians as they sailed off in a She accepts, therefore, his offer of marriage, and in a very short 
boat. which luckily came to their assistance. A great deal of fancy time rejoices in the appellation of Mrs. Griesley. Our next 
and lively invention is exhibited in the conception of the incidents, glimpse of her is at Tavering Farm, where things for a time go on 
while the sketches by Mr. Ernest Griset (or are we to regard him as ' smoothly, until the introduction — the wrmet John a 
& French “6 ieur ” his name?) are | sister, whose expectations have een considerably marred by her 

cheat Sele ne ee eee me brother's marriage. This event—joined to the unsympathizing 








_*The Hatchet-Throwers, By James Greenwood. With Thirty-six Iilustra- | . Trafford. London : Tinsley 
big re on wood, by Ernest Griset, from his Original Designs. London: methan World in the Church. A Novel. By F. G. Trafford. : 
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companionship of her husband, which for a woman of Mima’s 
temperament weighs as a heavy burden upon the soul, and crushes 
out the very life of affection—is the first ominous shadow of her 
married life. She pines for some kindred spirit—some soul 
that can blend with her own, that can enter into her joys, and 
become the sharer of her sorrows. Fora time she seeks relief in 
society ; but still the void is there, imperceptibly, yet surely, 
deepening between herself and her husband. An unlooked-for 
event at length brings matters to a crisis. Gilbert Glave 1s 
appointed curate of Tavering ; in the necessary course of events, 
he is brought into contact with Mima Griesley. His eloquence, 
his earnestness, his ready solution of all her doubts and difficulties, 
draw Mima’s sympathies towards him, for she finds in him the 
echo of her own soul. “ Without a thought that virtue might not 
own,” a love unconsciously springs up between the two, until it 
becomes a very part and parcel of themselves. “ It was sure so to 
happen when she married John Griesley, sure that she should 
either love to her sorrow, or never know the meaning of the word 
till death.” The awakening follows : Gilbert Glave seeks for labour 
in another sphere ; Mima, goaded by the cruelty and heartlessness 
of her husband’s sister, flies from the house with her child, but a 
pacification is eventually brought about, and the curtain falls upon 
the departure of John and Mima Griesley for a foreign land. 

The other personages who concur in the plot of this work are 
skilfully drawn, and play their parts most graphically. If anything 
is to be objected to the characters of Mrs. March, Mrs. Cameron, 
and Robert Feering, it is perhaps that the fiendish element enters 
somewhat too largely into their composition. This, however, is a 
pardonable defect in the conception of a novel in which anything 
like vulgar sensationalism is studiously guarded against. Mr. 
Trafford has a happy manner of clothing his thoughts in language ; 
his style flows on smoothly and easily, and many of his scenes 
are excellent specimens of descriptive writing. The best-conceived 
character in the book is that of Mima Griesley, the type of many 
a woman whose love, meeting with a cold and unreciprocating 
nature, flows back upon itself, and becomes an inward burden of 
grief, which the sufferer is called upon to bear alone, unless, as 
with Mima Griesley, some hand unwillingly touches the silent 
chord, which only rings the more clear and responsive from having 
been so long unstrung. 








THEOLOGICAL WORKS.* 


We have perused with much satisfaction “ Thoughtful Moments,” 
by “One of the People.” They are the “ thoughtful moments” of 
a thoughtful mind, evidently in earnest in its inquiries after truth. 
The book consists of a series of essays on various subjects, such as 
“The Lord’s Prayer,” “The Fear of Consequences,” “Thoughts under 
Temptation to Despondency,” “‘ On the Disciples’ Doubting after our 
Lord’s Resurrection,” “ On the Distinction between Sunday and 
Sabbath,” &c. Some of the papers are ably written, and denote 
much research in Scripture, and not a little general erudition. 
The author is also to be commended for the unsectarian spirit in 
which he writes, and the tone of Catholic feeling which flows through 
every page. The style is pleasing, lacking, indeed, concentration 
here and there, but sometimes glowing with fervid eloquence. We 
would commend the book to those who, in a thoughtful mood 
are willing to pass profitably a leisure hour. 


Mr. Houghton’s essay on the Canticles is dedicated to Dr. 
Colenso, “ whose valuable labours on the Pentateuch have already 
inaugurated a new and happy epoch in biblical science and 
religious thought,” to which we would append a very fervent 
Q. E. D., as being, for the present at least, an assumed proposition. 
The dedication of the work, however, will give an idea of the line 
of criticism assumed. Mr. Houghton, treading in the steps 
of the Bishop of Natal, divests the “Song of Songs” of everything 
spiritual and mystic, and lowers it to the level of an amorous love- 

itty. The spouse, to his mind, is a village girl of Shalem, be- 
trothed to a young shepherd. Solomon, struck by her beauty and 
attractions, carries her off an unwilling companion to the palace at 
Jerusalem. Here the virtuous girl resists all the allurements of 
the king to win her affection. The shepherd, her betrothed, is sup- 
sed to follow her to the palace, and Solomon finding that all 




















Houghton, in the course of his essay, quotes from early Jewish and | 


Christian writers, whose interpretation of the Canticles of course 
militates against his own. Our author’s sympathies are evidently 
with men of the “Rénan and Colenso” schools; and we cannot 
recommend his style as a redeeming feature of the work, for 
except occasionally, it is verbose and negligent. Alas, if these be 
the green pastures of the everlasting Word, in which, as a shepherd 





* 
‘ cot aamaiae Moments, By One of the People. London: Saunders, Otley, 


Essay on the Canticles, th 
wa PLS te on ee Song of Songs. By tke Rev. W. Houghton, 


The Book of Prophecy. By G. Smith, LL.D. London: Lo 
f : , LL.D. : Longmans. 
Physical Science and the Book of Revelation. London: Rivingtons, 


hteousness of God. By the Auth “ i 
ndon : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. of “The Destiny of the Human 


Future Punishment. By W. Sherlock, B.A. London: L 
. . » DA, : Longmans, 
oe Evenings at Cavendish Chapel, By J. Parker, D.D. London: 
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ye M ge ihe Grave. By the Author of ‘Emblems of Jesus.” Edinburgh : 


Christ and Man, or God’s Answer to our Chief Questions, 


London: Jackson, By W. Bathgate. 


| pleasing style, and entitled 





of souls, Mr. Houghton leads his flock! We turn with pleasure to 
a more hopeful and refreshing volume on prophecy, by Dr. G. 
Smith. This isa work in which the author has sought rather to 
exhibit and establish truth than to refute error. It is divided into 
three parts : the first, devoted to the explanation of inspiration 
and prophecy, and containing reasons for believing that these have 
actually existed ; the second, containing @ collection of prophecies, 
with an account of their fulfilment, collected from authentic sources ; 
the third, relating to prophecy considered as a witness for Jesus 
Christ. We would fain present our readers with an analysis of the 
work, but its various parts are so interwoven link within link, that 
to dissect them would but mar their unity. The best method, there- 
fore, is to recommend them as a whole. Such a work as this is a 
valuable addition to religious literature, not only because it is a 
mine of Scripture wealth, but because it considers prophecy from a 
manifold, and at the same time common sense, point of view. It 
is not a speculative treatise, professing itself to be prophetic in its 
character, and abounding in dates and numbers ad infinitum ; 
it simply follows the prophetic records down the stream of time, 
throws upon them the light of contemporary history, and keeps in 
prominence the one grand point to which they all converge, the 
incarnation of Jesus Christ. The work is essentially what the 
author intends it to be—a book for the times, “an earnest protest 
against prevalent error, and a plea for the religion of Jesus Christ 
and his apostles.” The style is full of concentration and lucidity, 
and the work offers invaluable help to the earnest student of 
prophecy. 

We now turn to an anonymous work entitled “ Physical Science,” 
compared with the false prophet of the Revelation. After a first 
perusal of this volume, we felt somewhat in the position of the 
apocryphal school boy, who, to understand the translation of a 
work, was compelled to use the original as a crib. The fiat lus is 
sadly wanting in the treatise before us. The author comments upon 
Rev. xiii. 11, and the following verses. Physical science he con- 
ceives to be the least seen by St. John, since it came from the earth. 
The fire drawn from Heaven by the beast is considered to be 
identical with electricity ; the mark is political economy ; the horns 
are symbols of its strength or power. There is a great want in 
the author's pages of strict definition and thorough understanding 
of terms. In a word, he seems to be one of those who, sailing 
upon the ocean of truth, has “descried a fog, and fancied it dry 
land.” 

The author of “The Destiny of the Human Race” presents us 
with a work, entitled “The Righteousness of God,” &c., in which 
he comments upon selections from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
There is nothing very striking in the commentary itself, but in the 
appendices at the end of the volume the author has concentrated 
much valuable matter. His view of election is a somewhat 
startling one, since he makes it to imply a twofold salvation. 
Election visible embraces all who “profess and call them- 
selves Christians ;” election invisible relates to the truly 
regenerate, who are called to share in the throne and the 
priesthood of the risen Saviour. The elect and regenerate are 
called to salvation and to honour; but, in the view of the author, 
the rest of the professing Church will be saved. Yet, if the rest of 
the professing Church are not of the “elect and regenerate,” they 
must be unregenerate ; and how are we to reconcile this with the 
necessity of the new birth insisted upon by our Lord himself? The 
author very unsatisfactorily faces this question by a dissertation 
on future restoration, and the possibility of a Gospel for the lost, 
which is quite at variance with Scripture, and the received doctrine 
of the Church in all ages. 


Mr. Sherlock’s “ Essay on Future Punishment” is a far more 
satisfactory work than the preceding. He grapples successfully 
with the theory of a future state of trial, lays bare its weak points 
and inconsistencies, refutes the moral objections usually urged 
against eternal punishment, shows the utter worthlessness of the 
theory of annihilation, and vindicates the doctrine laid down in 
Scripture of eternal recompense and punishment. 


We give a sing glance at a series of discourses modestl 
entitled “Wednesday Evenings at Cavendish Chapel,” by De 
Parker. They are plain and practical, eloquent in their very sim- 


is advances are vain, allows her to return to her home. Mr. | Pe, “of life, "Thee cake Ban weaned with the dusy, aed 


turmoil of life. They embrace Old and New Testament subjects, 
and are rich in the pith and marrow of the Gospel. 


“Light on the Grave” is a neat and ‘interesting little yolume 
calculated to dry the tears and comfort the heart of the mourner. 
It consists of a series of little essays, written in a plain and 

“Immortality Brought to Light,” 
“The Great Assize,” “The Nightless World,” “The White-robed 
may = Rog tn fragments of sacred Poetry, selected from 
some of the best hymn-writers, are a 
illustrating the topic of which it treats, PN ni, tetcpe ene “= 


Mr. Bathgate’s volume, entitled “Christ and Man,” is full of 


| concefitrated and interesting matter. He endeavours to show that 


our Lord Jesus Christ, in His person, His attributes, and His 
offices, is God’s present answer to man’s chief questions, that He 
alone can satisfy the deep cravings of the human soul. It is the 
work of a thoroughly Christian and healthy mind, and the inquirer 


_ after truth will find in it a mine of Christian philosophy, Thoughts 
| crowd upon thoughts, and an immense dhe of maites is sou 


| pressed into a very small space, 
| . 
| volume as a genuine effort 


We cordially recommend the 


er to promote God’s glory and man’s 
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SHORT NOTICES. place in such a work, of which the chief praise should be that it is 
A Constitutional History of the British Empi : ight and readable. 
of Charles I. to the Restoration. By George, Brodie, Ken, ice Uniovisaie af Gala . Riviogte 8 ae by ; a - ed = 
her Royal of Scotland. (Longmans.)—This is a new edition, in sent i is Cal an te htt 
oo handsome octavo volumes, each rather ponderous in size, of a viiniany hetsidetiardiinante oe Sisk Gan ae Siren 
k which, when it originally appeared man ‘ inclade in the work a large number 
wor ’ _ originally appe any years ago, obtained, of old Endowed Grammar Schools, as well th i 
and deservedly obtained, considerable reputation as an accurate, | schools of modern foundation. Th ; OT cishaey been keaiaatin 
arned, and generally impartial history of th itish : ’ @ facts having been, for the most 
learned, generally imp y of the progress of the British | part, obtained from the schools themselves, th 
Constitution during a gras rie period. No important additions, relied on as genuine vite teen dire Paa bere 
however, having been made-in the reissue before us, we do not feel We hay ai ; , £ he r 
called upon to notice at any length a production with which most Junior Students sbeldeed cua eoioun pry White a saa 4 
people who are interested in historical studies are already familiar. by the Rev. John T. White, M.A., of OO C, 03 ford L oc 
Mr. Brodie says that in preparing this reprint he subjected his work | another of the admirable school dictionaries »» Oxtord (Longmans)— 
P . ; a : ae published by Mr. White ;— 
to the most searching scrutiny, and carefully reperused his authorities | a third edition of Mr. Andrew Halliday’s EF Day Pi i 
wherever his statements had been challenged. He has thus been | from All the Year Round (Tinsle Brothers) ;—the B OY Ae ae 
enabled to correct some errors, and to strengthen and amplify some | for 1866, published under the direction of the B oti t Uni ‘of G a 
statements ; but he does not seem to have taken sufficient pains to | Britain and Ireland (Elliott Stock) ;—and the G nn ; Ovacheulan Fon. 
consult those modern authorities who have thrown so much light | cultwral Year-Book, an Almanack for 1866 G va brid tS mit 
on English history in the seventeenth century since the first publication | : (Groombridge & Sons). 
of the present a _ is an omission which will act as a 
drawback from the value of an otherwise conscientious and laborious 
book. | LITERARY GOSSIP. 
The Princess. A Medley. By Alfred Tennyson. With Twenty- | Wiritam Harvey, the ivi i : 
six Illustrations from Drawings by Daniel Maclise, R.A. (Moxon & famous wood-engraver of omatiokelete bs died » fo aaee os 
Co.)—Whatever comes from the pencil of Mr. Maclise is sure to possess | The two great works which have made his ‘ame best bate ata 
; ; oa nown are 
many merits—to be graceful, skilful, and artistic. Thus much we Lane’s “ Arabian’ Nights” and Charles Knight’s “ Pictorial Shak 
may say of the illustrations he has supplied to Tennyson’s “ Princess; speare.” Mr. Harvey was born at Newcastle about the year 1795, 
but we cannot say more. They have the artist’s general fault of _ and served an apprenticeship to Bewick along with poor Luke Olenn n 
rigidity in the outlines and stiffness in the forms. Some of the bits | another designer of some eminence, who unfortunately became bereft 
of landscape and still-life are very charming, and the female figures of his reason and ended his days in a lunatic asylum. "bout the year 
have often a statuesque beauty which is exceedingly pleasing; but we | 1817, Harvey came to London as an engraver, but after a short Gine 
note a general absence of life and motion, a pedantry in the handling, made the acquaintance of B. R. Haydon, the historical painter. 
and a want of expression in the faces. The ladies are all Irish from whom he took instructions in the art of designing. Soon anes he 
peasant girls, and the gentlemen look very much like fools. Inthe | set about producing on wood his master’s celebrated composition ‘the 
illustration to the pretty stanzas about “my wife and I,” who fell ont, | “‘ Death of Dentatus.” It was a long time in hand, and when pub- 
and “kissed again with tears” over the grave of the child they lost lished, in 1821, it astonished the art-world. Proofs of this remarkable 
in other years, the man, instead of being middle-aged, as the poet engraving for many years brought fancy prices, and, owing to a curious 
clearly intends, is represented as a mere boy, beardless, plump- accident which occurred soon after it was finished, collectors spoke of 
cheeked, and almost child-like. This is a mistake which throws the | the impressions as being “before” or “after” the mishap alluded to, 
whole sketch out of harmony with the stanzas. It appears that whilst some proofs were being taken a pair of scissors 
Hymns on the Holy Communion. By Ada Cambridge, Author of _ was left on the block by accident. The pressman gave a sharp pull 
“ Hymns on the Liturgy.” With a Preface by the Rev. Robert H. as usual, the tool was crushed into the wood, and the block was spoilt. 
Baynes, M.A. (Houlston & Wright.)—There is rather a High Church [Every effort was afterwards made to restore it, but it was too late. 
character about this volume, with its over-strained emotional style | In 1824, Harvey drew and engraved the beautiful vignettes and “ tail- 
(visible in the male editor’s prose, as well as in the lady writer’s pieces” in Dr. Henderson’s “ History of Ancient and Modern Wines.” 
poetry), its semi-antique style of printing and binding, its red-edged After this he occupied himself more with designing than engraving, 
leaves, its red borders to the page, and its frontispiece representing and, amongst the thousands of elegant illustrations drawn by him, we 
& gorgeous modern-medizeval church-window, &c. Mr. Baynes’s may mention two editions of White’s “ History of Selborne,” “ North- 
mode of writing English, moreover, we do not like. He talks ot  cote’s Fables” (first and second series), the “ Tower Menagerie,” the 
“one of the very chiefest signs,” &c., which is nonsense, and of ‘‘ Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological Society,” and the “‘ Arabian 
aloneness,” ‘ which is affectations,” as his worthy fellow-clergyman, | Nights” and ‘‘ Shakespeare” before alluded to. For many years, 
Sir Hugh Evans, used to say. But Miss Cambridge’s hymns are Mr. Harvey resided at Richmond, and it was there, we believe, that 
delicately and sweetly written, and, though some persons may occa- _he died. 
sionally disapprove of their tone, many others will receive them as The second volume of the “ Life of Casar,”’ by the Emperor Napo- 
an eloquent expression of their own religious feelings. leon, will not be issued yet. Several cancels and alterations in the 
The Potiphar Papers. By George William Curtis. (8.0. Beeton.)— text have, we hear, been made by the Imperial author during its 
Why these American sketches, which appear to have been originally progress through the press. 
published in 1853, and to have considerable reference to the men and The choice of a successor to Mr. Panizzi, as the head of the British 
events of that time, should now be republished, we do not know. Museum, has not yet been made. Amongst the many gentlemen 
However, they are clever, and amusingly satirize the snobbishness of named as the probable future librarians, a contemporary mentions Sir 
the would-be genteel classes of New York, and the adventures of a Francis R. Sandford, recently knighted for his services as secretary to 
rich, vulgar family in France and other parts of the Old World. the last International Exhibition. Several of the trustees, we hear, 
The Railway, Banking, Mining, Insurance, and Commercial Alman- . will not support this nomination. 
ack for 1866. Edited by William Page Smith. (Office of the Railway | _M. du Chaillu announces that he is about to give another volume of 
Record.) —Mr. Smith and his coadjutors must be congratulated on Travels and African experiences to the world. In it will be contained 
having produced an admirable eighteenpennyworth of information for _ @ full account of the small and peculiar tribes of natives met with by 
the merchant, the manufacturer, the banker, the railway-speculator, him in the mountains of Western Equatorial Africa between 1° and 
_ the shareholder in companies, and the man of business generally. 2° north latitude, and 12° east longitude. This tribe of pigmies, 
Besides the usual features of an almanack, and a summary of the termed “ Obougo,” may, M. Chaillu thinks, be considered the gipsies 
leading events of each month of 1865, we have a vast mass of informa- | of the region. They are of migratory habits, and find a temporary 
tion on the various material interests of the United Kingdom, includ- | shelter under trees or in caverns, and steal and then decamp, just as 
ing long and elaborate papers on the railways of Great Britain, India, the wandering tribe so well known with us. In the proposed work, 
France, Spain, and Brazil, “ Joint-Stock Banking in 1865,” “ Joint- besides other details concerning these little people, a short vocabulary 
Stock Absorption,” “Mining and Mineral Statistics for 1864,” “The of the language will be given. 
British Iron Trade in 1865,” “Cotton and the Cotton Countries,” | Mr. Eugene Rimmel’s late book on Perfumery is now appearing, 
“The Progress of Life Assurance amongst the Different Classes of & chapter at a time, in the Chimney Corner, a new illustrated weekly 
Society,” “Transactions in Fire and Marine Insurance,” “ Land and | newspaper issued in New York. ; 
Building Societies,” “Agriculture and Agricultural Machinery,” | A very interesting Report of the Commission empowered to prepare 
“Submarine Telegraphy and the Atlantic Telegraph,” “The Gas | an inventory of the archives preserved in the various chief towns of 
Companies and the Pablic,’ “Tea Cultivation in India,” “Petro. France, has recently been published by order of the French Govern- 
leam,” &c. The Almanack has been enlarged since last year, is well ment. The inventory already extends to thirty-five volames, which 
printed, and calculated to be of service in many quarters. point out the most valuable materials relating to the history, political, 
Thom’s Irish Almanack and Official Directory of the United Kingdom | social, and artistic, of the country from the earliest time down to the 
' close of the last century. The number of documents that have been 


of Great Britain and Ireland, for the Year 1866. (Dublin: Alexander ; 
_ calendered is already 4,608,239. The head of the Commission directs 


Thom.)—This is the twenty-third annual publication of Mr. Thom’s | oh 
| special attention to the volume containing the Archives of the City of 


admirable Almanack and Directory. It is one of the completest works t ; ; t 
of the kind ever published; crammed with matter, pregnant with | Lyons which throws new light on the relations of France with Savoy, 
information, excellently arranged, and carefully compiled. As an | Spain, and Rome ; likewise biographical details of the early painters, 


instance of the pains that have been taken to bring the facts down to | Pierre Errard (1455), Pereal (1511), Sébastien de Boulogne, &c. Such 
biographical details as that Cuvier, the great naturalist, started in life 


the latest date, we may mention that, under the head of Jamaica, we | ! star 
find the appointment of Sir Henry Storks as Governor pro tem., | as a poor lawyer’s clerk, that Corneille kept the registries of the 
“ during the prosecution of certain inquiries.” | cathedral of Rouen, and on the margin of the register used to inscribe 
The Crichton Annual, 1866. (Manchester: Boyd.)—“ The Man- | his private opinions on the measures adopted by his superiors, &c., 
chester Crichton Club” puts forth an annual collection of the | may be found in the inventory. ; 
writings of its members; and the thick pamphlet before us is the The author of “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table”’ is at present 
publication for 1866. It is a miscellany of essays, sketches, and | obtaining popularity in a new field. Dr, 0, W. Holmes once pre- 
poems, written by several authors and in various styles. The favourite scribed a remedy for asthma to Washingtot Irving; inthe late “ Life 
tone for prose is the smart, and for poetry the sentimental ; but there of Irving,” this fact is mentioned by the biographer, and the extract 
are some departures from both rules, and one gentleman gives us an | 18 NOW being extensively advertised in the American press by a patent 
article.on_ “The Material Universe” and the theory of causation, medicine-vendor, in connection with his remedy. The vendor com- 
written in a highly metaphysical style. This is surely a little out of | mences his announcement in this fashion:—“The last days of 
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Ex-President Martin Van Buren were made comfortable by the use of 
Jonas Whitcomb’s Asthma Remedy.” Then follows Dr. Holmes’s 
advice to use the “‘ Asthma Remedy—a teaspoonfal in a wine-glass of 
r, to be taken every four hours.’ 
ae "American critic, Speakiog of the Cheap Jack in Dickens’s recent 
Christmas number, “ Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions,” is pleased to say :— 
It is a Shakespearian power which plucks one true-hearted vagabond 
out of the crowd which fill England, and makes him typical and 
immortal.” ' 
The recent articles in the Pall Mall Gazette, entitled “ A Night in a 
Workhouse ’’—said to be from the pen of Mr. Anthony Trollope—have 
just been reprinted as a shilling pamphlet. 
Messrs. Lonoman & Co. are about to issue a complete library 
edition of Lord Macaulay’s Works, edited by his sister, Lady 
Trevelyan, 8 vols, 8vo., with portrait; and will publish immediately 
« Messiah the Prince, or the Inspiration of the Prophecies of Daniel, 
with Remarks on the Views of M. Desprez,”’ by James W. Bosanquet ; 
«¢ Manual for the Classification, Training, and Education of the Feeble- 
Minded, Imbecile, and Idiotic,” by P.M. Duncan and W. Millard ; 
‘* Notes on Cholera,”’ by George Johnson, Physician to King’s College 
Hospital; ‘The Grammar of Heraldry,” containing a description of 
all the principal charges, &c., with 196 woodcuts, by John F.. Cussans ; 
“ Examination Papers in Arithmetic, Algebra, and Logarithms,” each 
paper consisting of six, eight, or ten questions, selected by numeral 
reference to Wrigley’s collection of Examples and Problems; “ Scrip- 
tores Attici,’ for the use of the middle torms in public and other 
schools, a collection of passages from Greek prose writers, of the 





arranged with a view to their intrinsic interest and easiness, with | 


notes; “Speeches in Thucydides,” translated into English and 
accompanied by a critical preface, &c. 

Messrs. MacmiLiaNn have in the press Mr. Baker’s work, “ The 
Albert Nyanza, Great Basin of the Nile, and Explorations at the Nile 
Sources,” which will be illustrated by wood engravings and chromo- 
lithographs from Mr. Baker’s sketches, and also contain a new map of 
the route taken by him; “The Song Book,” words and tunes from 
the best poets and musicians, selected and arranged by John Hullah, 
Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College, London; ‘‘ The Prince’s 
Progress, and other Poems,” by Christina G. Rossetti; and A Defence 
of Fundamental Truth,” being a review of the philosophy of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, by James M‘Cosh, author of “Institutions of the 
Mind,” &ec. 


Mr. ALEXANDER STRAHAN will publish this week ‘Chapters from | 


English History on the Representation and Education of the People,” 


by Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A. A people’s edition will be | 


issued simultaneously. 


Mesars. Sampson Low & Co.’s list for this month comprises—a 
new novel, by Victor Hugo, 3 vols.; ** The Structure of Animal Life,”’ 
by Louis Agassiz; “A Biography of Admiral Sir B. P. V. Broke, 
Bart.,” by the Rev. John G. Brighton, with numerous illustrations ; 
Turkey,” by J. Lewis Farley, F.S.S., author of “Two Years in 
Syria,” with a portrait of Fuad Pasha; “ Letters on England,” by 
Louis Blanc, 2 vols.; and “‘ A History of Banks for Savings,” by the 
author of “ Her Majesty’s Mails,” with a photograph of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

Messrs. W. H. Auten & Co. will publish, shortly, “The First Age 
of Christianity and the Church,” from the German of Dr. Déllinger, 
by the Rev. H. N. Oxenham, 2 vols. 

Messrs. Epmonston & Doveras will publish next week in 1 vol., 
* An Angler’s Rambles among the Rivers and Lochs of Scotland,” by 
Thomas Tod Stoddart, Author of “The Angler’s Companion ;” also, 
in 2 vols., illustrated, “The Early Races of Scotland and their 
Monuments,” by Lieut.-Col. Forbes Leslie; in 1 vol. (uniform with 
** The Circle of Christian Doctrine”’), “ Studies for Sunday Evenings,” 
by the Hon. Lord Kinloch; and, immediately, “Hidden Depths,” a 
novel, in 2 vols. 


Messrs. Jauzs Nisbet & Co. have just published a volume of 
sermons by the Lord Bishop of Ripon. They also include in their list, 
** Home in the Holy Land,” by Mrs. Finn (the wife of the late Consul), 
a tale illustrative of manners and incidents in modern Jerusalem ; 
“The Golden Diary of Heart-Converse with Jesus in the Book of 
Psalms,” by the Rev. Dr. Edersheim, Torquay; a selection of devo- 
tional readings for every day in the year; and a new work by the Rev. 
Thomas Binney (author of “Is it Possible to Make the Best of Both 
Worlds?” &c.), on the “ Life and Ministry of St. Paul.” 

Mr. Algernon Swinburne is about to issue a selection from Byron’s 


works, prefaced by a critical essay, in the series known as ‘ Moxon’s 
Miniature Poets.” 


Mr. Frederick Locker is busily engaged in collecting materials for a 
volume of the best Vers-de-Société written by Englishmen. It will be 
published by Messrs. Moxon. 








“MRS. HARDINGE” AND “BELLE BOYD.” 
TO THE BDITOR OF THE “‘ LONDON REVIEW.’ 


Sir,—I have just seen the paragraph in your issue of last week, in 
which I am confounded with the Mrs. Hardinge who is better known 
as “ Belle Boyd,” and I am credited with the authorship of “two 
volumes of adventures,” recently published by “ Mrs. Hardinge,” 
or “ Belle Boyd.” 

Permit me to say that I am not that lady, that I have no personal 
knowledge of her whatever, and that alt tay writings, whither in 
volumes, periodicals, or otherwise, have been published in my own 
name, as subscribed to this letter. 

By correcting this error, which has doubtless arisen from a similarity 
of names), but which might be injurious either to the lady referred 
to, or myself, you will oblige, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Emma Harpince, 
Manor House, 7, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, Jan. 18, 1866. 
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| Von Gumpach (J.), Time, Space, and 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WERK, 





Acrostics in Prose and Verse. 2nd series. 18mo., 3s. 

Adams (W.), Sacred Allegories. New edit. Feap., 5s. 

Aga (Mrs.), Adventures of a Serf’s Wife in Siberia. Cr. 8vo., 10s, 6d, 

Ageasts (L.), The Structure of Animal Life. Royal 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

All the Year Round. Vol. XIV. Royal 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

Arthur (T. 8.), Words of Cheer. Feap., 38. 

Binney (T.), St. Paul, his Life and Ministry. Feap., 5s. ; 

Borrett (G. T.), Out West: Letters from Canada and the United States, 

Cr. 8vo., 68. , 

Brewer (Rev. Dr.), The Young Tutor. 2nd series. 18mo., 3s. 6d. 

Bromfield (J.), Lower Brittany and the Bible there. 2nd edit. Cr, 8vo., 2s, 6d, 

Barger’s Leonore, translated by J. M. Grant. Feap., 1s. 

Burke’s Peerage and eater 1886. Royal 8vo., £1, 18s, 
(Peter), Celebrated Naval and Miltary Trials, Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d, 

Butler’s Analogy of Religion, edited by Rev. A. Barnes. New edit. Feap., 1s, 6a, 

Collins (Wilkie), Basil. New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Colonial Office List, 1866. 8vo., 6s. 

Doctor Weld. 2 vols, Cr. 8vo., 12s. f 

Dod’s (Capt.) Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 1866. Feap., 10s. 6d, 

Double Acrostics for Winter Evenings. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 

Durrant (V.), More Shells for the Ocean. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Edersheim (Dr.), The Golden Di Royal 16mo., 6s. 

Hall (W. J.), Sermons on various Subjects. Cr, 8vo., 5s. 

Heath (C.), Manual of Minor Surgery. 3rdedit. Feap., 5s. ; 

aay (Matthew), Communion with God and Communicant’s Companion, 1 vol, 

cap., 33. 

Homer’s Odyssey, with Notes by H. Hayman. Vol. I. 8vo., 14s, 

Indian Army and Civil Service List, 1866. Feap., 6s. 

Kirk (J.), The Mother of the Wesleys. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Life Thoughts, by eminent Christians. 32mo., 1s, 6d, 

London Diocese Book, 1866. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Lytton (Sir E. B.), The Lost Tales of Miletus. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 











‘ i . Is. 1 ., £1, 11s. 6d. 
purest style, especially Xenophon, Thucydides, and Demosthenes, | george Sg MD ee To Ng - 


Magic Lantern (The). 2ndedit. Feap., 1s. . 

Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, by C. H. Spurgeon. Vol. II. 8vo., 7s. 

Ogden (E. D.), Tariff on Goods Imported into the United States. Svo., 10s, 6d, 
Oppen’s Postage-Stamp Album. Newedit. 4to., 4s. 

Catalogue. 4to., 1s. 6d. 

Album and Catalogue. 4to., 6s. 

Passages from the Poets. Edited by Dr. Giles. Feap., 7s. 6d. @g 
Philips (Rev. J, E.), Your Duty and Mine. Feap., 1s. me 
Seven Common Faults. New edit, Feap., 1s. . 
Playhours in London. Feap., 1s. 6d, 
Poultry-Keeper’s Manual. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Pnblic Schools’ Calendar, 1866. Feap., 6s. 
Rennie (Surgeon), Bhotan and the Dooar War. 
Railway, Banking, Mining, and Insurance Almanac. 8vo., ls. 6d. 
Run and Read Library.—Looking Around, by A. 8. Roe. Feap., 2s, 
Schubert (Franz), A Musical Biography. Cr. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 

Shilling Magazine. Vol. II. 8vo., 5s. 

Skeat (W. W.), Tale of Ludlow Castle. Feap., 3s. 

Smith (J.), Vegetarian Cooke Feap., 1s. 6d. 











Cr. Svo., 12s. 





Thackeray (W. M.), The Kickleburgs on the Rhine. New edit. Imp. 16mo., 5s, 
The Rose and the Ring. New edit. Imp. 16mo., 5s, 
The Four Georges. New edit, Cr. 8vo., 5s. 





Lovel the Widower. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s, 
Them Also : the Story of the Dublin Mission. er 2s. 
Thimm (F.), Literature of Germany. New edit. Feap., 5s. 

Twining (E.), The Plant World. Fcap., 5s. 

ternity. Feap., 1s. 

— Our Weekly Gossip. S8vo., 2s. 6d. 

White (H.), Guide to the Civil Service. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Williamson ( - Heaven’s Evangel, and other Poems. —_ 16mo., 7s. 
Wilson (W. J. E.), Healthy Skin. New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Words of Comfort for the Wayfarer, &c. 8vo., 12s. 

Wright (L.), the Clifton and other Suspension Bridges. Feap., 1s. 

(G. R.), Lyric Leaflets shed in Early Spring. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
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32 pages. Price Fourpence, 





Conrtzgnts or No, 289, January 13, 1866 :— 


Review or Portrics. Fryvz Arts :— 

“* Prophesying Brahmins.” Two Pictures of Jerusalem, 
The ilitary Revolt in Spain, Music.—New Publications. 
French Ideas on the Powers of the| The London Theatres. 

B a, sakes Scrznoz. 

olitical Ambition. 
The Fatal Collision off Dover. Mowzy sawp Commence, 
The Etymology of the Word “ Church,” | B&V18ws or Booxs :— 


Silver Keys. Mozart’s Letters. 
Reserve. New Novels. 
Popular Toys. The Book of Were-Wolves. 


American Drolleries. 
From London to the Land’s End. 
The Scientific Periodicals. 
Short Notices. 
| Literary Gossip. 
| List of New Publications for the Week. 
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Post-office Orders to be made payable t lisher 
Southampton-street, Strand, W.C, pepenie $0 TRAAC GRAMAN, Bam vt 


OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. : 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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HE FOLLOWING MEMORI 
T deputation) to the ARCHBISHOP ae A see | : 


February, lies for signat i j 
haan (Pell a signe ure at the Offices of the English Church Union, No. ll, 


Our University Letter. 





Tux “Lonpow Ravisw” Inisn Cuvrcu 
CommissIon :— 


No. II.—Introduction (continued), 








“To his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England and 

woe Metropolitan, 

“We the undersigned Clergy or lay communicants of the Ch land re- 
spectfully object to any alteration being made in the Book = Deca Prayer 
po pene the ‘ornaments of the Church and of the ministers thereof,’ and the mode 
= er of performing Divine Service ‘ according to the use of the Church of 

ngland. 


The Secretary will be glad to receive signatu - 
tion of the same, on or before the 31st —_ ree, oF wapply shoots Ser the eemee 


se - se 
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O LEARNED SOCIETIES, ARCHITEOTS, and : 


ANTIQU ARIES.— Messrs. Cox & Wyman having had t rience 1D 
the pereeing of every variety of Work relating to A rchwology, Architecture, and & 


the Fine Arts, their Establishment affords special facilities for the execution of this 


class of PRINTING, in the best style, with promptitude, and at moderate prices. tl 
=00x & WYMAN, Fine-Art and Classical Printers, 74-75, Great Queen-street, 
> oe 


